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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Sayings and Doings. A Series of Sketches 
from Life. 3 vols. London 1824. Colburn. 


As we stated last week, Mr. Theodore Hook, 
a gentleman who has seen much of the scenes 

many-coloured life, both at home and 
abroad, is the Author of these Volumes. He 
is now, we believe, expiating in a Sponging 
House the crime of owing the Government 
somewhere above six thousand pounds; aud 
we are not therefore’surprised in his Sketches 
from Life, to meet with more than one hit at 
those liberal Tories, who are apt to sacrifice 
their friends and provide for théir enemics 
in the way of acquiring popularity. But as 
this point does not belong to our province, 
we only mention it as the grounds for our 
confirmed opinion, that the Editor of John 
Bull and the Author of Sayings and Doings 
are identical, 

These Volumes consist of four tales, en- 
titled Danvers, The Friend of the Family, 
Merton, and Martha the Gipsy,—Merton 
occupying more than one half of the publi- 
cation, and Martha the Gipsy only a few 
pages. To say that they display much talent 
is to say the least that ean be said of them. 
They are generally interesting; and the mix- 
ture of sbrewd observation and neat satire, 
with touches of the pathetic, and judicions 


remarks: ou vgtave questions, impart.a stfil: 


higher value.to them. For ourselves we con- 
fess.to have been both greatly emtertained 
aud informed: hy such pleasing pages ; which 
unite very happily the sense of reality with 
the incident and extraordinary vicissitude of 
novel, And, after all, there is no fiction 
like the truth: there are no adventures of 
the imagination to be compared with those 
acting every hour around.us. Most men of 
the world have known circumstances, the 
pep meen: | of which would ruin fable :— 
the doings of life go far beyond all the sayings 
that ever were invented. 

The application of Danvers will, we think, 
be speedily made. It is the history of one 
named Tom Burton, a person of moderate 
fortune, raised to prodigious wealth by the 

eath of a relation of his wife’s. He buys 
estates, gets into parliament, contests coun- 
ties, becomes an insatiable amateur in pic- 
tures and virtu; and, after experiencing that 
happiness is not the attendant upon immo- 
derate splendour and riches, is again reduced 
to a competence »-a cottage, and content- 
ment, We Shall illustrate this tale and the 
Author’s manner by afew miscellaneous ex- 
tracts. Burton succeeds to the immense pro- 
perty of Danvers, and it is stated with cha- 
ee 
our days had scarcely elapsed after his 
py before he received taiaunievehds let- 
re from persons with whom for years he had 
he no intercourse, congratulating him upon 

's wonderful good fertune; and in less than 
. week he accumulated two maternal uncles, 
pe yy od a half-mother-in-law, and upwards 

ourteen cousins in Scotland alone; he 


was elected a member of three learned secie- | 
ties, and received a communication from an 

university which shall be nameless, to know 
whether the honorary degree of D.C, L. would 
be agreeable to him. 

“ Various post-chaises, replete with fashion- 
able upholsterers, milliners, dress-makers, 
booksellers, and wine merchants, thronged 
the sweep before Sandown cottage; nine 
capital estates were offered to him for sale, 
and thirty-one ‘persons, whose names he had 
never heard, appealcd to his well-known 
charitable disposition to relieve their wants 
in various degrees, from the loan of twenty 
pounds up to the general discharge of the 
embarrassments of areverend gentleman with 
thirteen children. 

“¢ His little, heretofore quiet, library was 
crowded with country gentlemen and direc- 
tors of charitable institutions ; those who had 
sons in the army solicited him to get compa- 
nies for their boys ; others who had chosen 
the navy, entreated him to get ships for 
their lads; nay, one man, and he no. fool, 
high at the Bar, going the summer circuit, 
requested Burton's influence to lift him to the 
Bench. 

* All this, although worrying in the ex- 
treme as to the physical part of the thing, 
had, it must be confessed, a very strong 
effect upon Burton’s mind, and from reject- 
img the] ;ense and avoiding the solicttations 
ot his would-be creatures, which he at- first 
cordially and naturally did, he began to get 
‘in some degree accustomed to the thing, and 
to feel that if these aristocratic persous were 
so ready to cede to him the possession of. in- 
fluence in the world, which he knew at the 
moment he had not, it was quite clear if he 
chose really to attain to it, that it was on 
the cards for him to do so. 

“It was during his Mary’s illness that the 
first seed of this new passion was sown; and 
the news that she had again given him a 
daughter was received with something more 
like disappointment that it was not a boy, 
than he was in the habit of feeling when he 
heard coupled with similar pieces of intelli- 
gence, that ‘ She was as well as could be ex- 
pected.” During the first week of her con- 
finement, when that. soothing quiet, that 
witching calm, in which they had before 
lived, was. broken in jupon by the intrusion 
of half the county, as we have already at- 
tempted to describe, he formed the project 
of surprising his lady by purchasing, without 
her knowledge, the magnificent property of 
the Duke of Alverstoke, situate and lying 
contiguous to his own; and which in the 
days of their tranquil happiness she had 
often referred to, as a splendid specimen of 
blended comfort and magnificence in the first 
class of country residences, and wanting, as 
she had often jestingly said, only a little 
management and re-arrangement after their 
own tastes to make it perfection. 

“ The Duke, whose income did not exceed 
at the utmost, ninety-seven thousand a-year, 





part with the property; and so extraordi- 
narily changed was his neighbour Mr, Bur- 
ton, by his recent acquisition of fortune, that 
his Grace took the trouble to go down from 
London to Sandown to offer him the prefer- 
ence as a purchaser, on account of the very 
high personal esteem which he had always 
entertained for hin - - - 

* The library, which was taken at a valua- 
tion, was doubled in extent by the new pur- 
chaser, and the arrangement under the im- 
mediate superintendence of one of the lead- 
ing booksellers in London, was perfectly 
novel. Magnificent lustres and chandeliers 
adorned the new gallery, which was added 
to the suite of apartments by throwing down 
the partitions of seven smaller rooms ; and 
the collection of pictures, which his Grace 
also disposed of, was increased greatly by 
the acquisition of some three or fourdozen ori- 
ginal Vandykes, Titians, Rubenses, Claudes, 
Domenichinos, Carlo Marattis, Holbeins, 
Guercinos, Vandervelds, and Dows, whicha 
most excellent and active gentleman, who 
had introduced himself to Mr. Danvers dur- 
ing his short stay in town, had been kind 
enough to select for him at the sale of'a cele- 
brated collection, for less than twenty-eight 
thousand pounds—asum so incalculably small, 
as Danvers was told by another friend, that 
he made his obliging acquaintance a present 
of a thousand guineas,.as a secompense for 
his zealand activity, arid the’ great-trouble 
he had expended in the pursuit. 

“ This gentleman's favours were not strict- 
ly confined to his personal exertions, for he 
had already done Danvers the fayour of in- 
troducing to him his friend just:named, and 
who, for less than ten thousand ponnds more, 
stored the apartments at Milford Park with 
the most beautiful morceaux of bijouterie, or- 
molu candelabras, made expressly for Buona- 
parte, ebony cabinets, splendidly inlaid with 
gold and silver, with innumerable pieces of 
invaluable porcelain and China to cover the 
tortoise-shell. commodes ; silver chandeliers 
from the Palazzo.di Torcano; antique statues 
fresh from Florence; invaluable casts and 
models from Rome, and a cargo of vases from 
Herculaneum, which were of themgelves worth 
double the whole sum of money. 

“ The services of plate lodged at the 
bankers, were roused from the chests. where 
for years they had lain dormant, and while 
innumerable workmen were busied in clean- 
ing, beautifying, and. repairing them, the 
Heralds’ College Weréwith corresponding 
activity employed in making out a shield 
worthy of such splendid ware, and a very 
great man in that department having traced 
Tom Burton’s ancestors back’ to Tombur- 
tonos, king of the Huns, satisfied himself 
and his brethren in arms, of the propriety of 
allowing him certaim quarterings and sup- 
porters; but as things-e«sily attained are 
not always duly yalted, it was necessary to 
make a diffieulty «nd delay about the latter 
ornaments, wht led upon a future occasion 








was so much distressed as to be compelled to 


to a pleasing 4uivoque between Mrs, Burton 
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Danvers and a pursuivant, who was dispatch 
ed to consult her husband upon the point» 
and who, seeing her, without any preparation 
to make her understand the precise nature of 
his business, set the poor unsophisticated lady 
into all the horrors of a second Sandown me- 
nagerie, by endeavouring to ascertain whe- 
ther her passion lay among rampant lions or 
griffins guardant. 

‘“¢ It being the latter end of June when the 
family arrived in London, in order to assimi- 
late themselves in due form with those who 
had in the best possible manner conspired to 
kill the ennui of a fashionable winter, a first- 
tier opera-box was taken, and Mrs. Burton 
Danvers’s name painted, in white letters at 
least six inches long, on its brown door. 
Mr. Burton, at the suggestion of his picture- 
dealing friend, put down his name as a sub- 
scriber of one hundred guineas to the British 
Gallery ; one thousand guineas were paid as 


Duke and a flighty Countess, upon the com- 
parative merits of Silleri and St. Peray, the 
unsophisticated woman concluded that her 
neighbour wished to ascertain her opinion 
of some other wines, with the names of which 
she happened to be unacquainted, and in 
order to do what she thought right, she re- 
plied to his inquiry on the comparative ex- 
cellence of the two opera-singers, by saying, 
‘ Whichever you choose, my Lord !’ 

“ His Lordship set Mrs. Danvers down 
either for a wag, or one of the most complying 
persons upon earth. However, he determined 
to renew the attack, and ascertain more of the 
character of his fair friend, and therefore, 
turning again to her, inquired if she ‘liked 
the Opera?’ 

‘¢ This question, which passed with her for 
changing the subject, was a great relief. She 
answered in the affirmative ; and it was truth 
that she did like it, for its novelty, having 


a contribution to a projected canal in his own | visited the King’s Theatre but twice in her life. 


county; he was received as a Fellow of the 


* €So do I,’ said the Earl; ‘ but I am sel- 


Royal Society; and through a half-intro-|dom able to make it out.’ 


duction of his old patron, who rejoiced, and 


* © Nor I,’ said poor Mrs. Danvers; ‘ and 


I believe sincerely, at his eens ele-| itis certainly a great drawback to one’s plea- 
i 


vation, obtained the entrée to a most 


stin- | sure.’ 
guished political circle, which might, in fact, 


“¢ “What, Ma’am, not going?’ said the Earl, 


be considered as his primary step into high | still fancying his fair friend a wag. 


life. 


“ ©No, my Lord; not understanding what 


“ The firstuse Burton made of his increased | they say ; not being able to make it out.’ 


power, was to solicit for his deputy the office 


**¢ Oh,’ said his Lordship, with an affected 


he himself had for several years enjoyed ;| gravity, which shewed that he had made her 
and having carried his point with his patron, | out, and which would have been instant death 
resigned the situation in favour of that gen-| to a person more skilled in the ways of the 
tleman ; if truth were to be told, I do verily | world. 


believe, he felt more real pleasure in thus 


‘“‘ From this embarrassment she was agree- 


securing the happiness of an estimable family, | ably relieved by her left-hand neighbour, who 
than he did in receiving the same mark of| began a dissertation upon the relative wit of 
favour when it was equally necessary to his| the French and English, and contended with 


own comfort. 


much force and gaiety for the superiority of 


‘“‘The Duchess of Alverstoke and Lady | the former. 


Elizabeth and Lady Jane were early in their 


“ © For instance,’ said his Lordship, ‘I re- 


call upon the Danverses, and the morning| member a French loyalist shewing me the 
visit was followed up by an invitation to din- | statue of Buonaparte resting on a triumphal 
ner, and cards for evening parties, conver-| car, in the Place de Carousel: but hating the 
saziones, &c. Mrs. Burton received a note | man, he pointed to the figure, and said, with 
from her Grace, requesting to know if it| incomparable archness, ‘ Voila Bonaparte ; le 
would be agreeable to her to belong to Al-| Char-/’attend!’ The same man, on my remark- 
mack’s, and the season opened to the newly- in og letter N used as a decoration for the 
pu 


arrived lady in all its splendour and éclat. 


lic buildings in Paris, said, ‘ Oui, Mon- 


“ The Duke’s dinner was splendid in the | sieur; nous avons a présent les N-mispartout!? 
extreme; but the company, instead of being | These,’ added the gay narrator, ‘I establish 
confined to afamily party, aided by a country|in opposition to any English puns I ever 
apothecary, as it was on the last visit.of our| heard; and I appeal to my neighbour Mrs. 
hero and heroine, consisted of two cabinet | Danvers to decide between the jokes of my 
ministers and their ladies, a leash of earls, aj admirable friends (the wits) at the bottom of 
countess and two daughters, one English|the table, and those which my French ac- 
baron, two Irish ditto, a judge and daughter, | quaintance sported to me spontaneously, and 


a full general; together wi 


out of 
blished wits to entertain the company. 


a small selec-| without effort or consideration.’ 
tion of io scions of noble stock, in and 


“ This was the climax of poor Mary’s 


arliament, and a couple of esta-| misery; for, in addition to the diffidence she 


naturally felt at her first entrance into real so- 


“The poor, dear, mild, innocent Mary, | ciety, she laboured under the disadvantage of 
felt oppressed, as if she were all flattened | not knowing the French language, or, if know- 
down upon her chair, and had no right to be|ing any thing of it, assuredly not enough to 
in the room, and when the Earl of Harrogate, | decide upon, or even entirely to comprehend, 


who sat next her at dinner, asked her by 
way of starting a conversation, whether she 


the double meaning of the jests. 
“She coloured, and fidgeted, and thought 


— Ronzi di Begnis to Camporese, | herself fainting. Burton, who sat opposite 


er apprehension grew into 


rfect alarm, | to her, heard what was going on, and saw her 


for never having heard of either of the per-| agitation,—he was quite as miserable as her- 
sonages or things, whichever they might be,|self. Any attempt to extricate her would 
which his Lordship named, it appeared to| have risked an exposure ; but, as good fortune 
her somewhat difficult to decide. This, if| would have it, just as Mr. Trash was puzzling 


she had been used to good society, would 


his brains either to make an extempore joke 


have been nothing. As it was, her answer | or exert his available memory by quoting one 
was less happy than —o. be imagined ; for| from the well-known authority of Mr. Joseph 


the question having been 


r in the 
midst of a 






Miller, the Duchess, who had no taste for the 





the buffoonery of her hushand’s retainers, gave 


I 
the welcome signal of retreat to the drawing- 
room.” 

Here Mrs. B. is not much better off; but 
at last goes to an At Home with the Duchess. 

“ As she passed through the hall, Mary 
could not abstain from casting a wistful look 
towards the door of the dinner-room in 
hopes of seeing Danvers; but all was vain, 
and in spite of her inclination she found her- 
self in a few minutes on the stairs of Lady 
Hatfield’s splendid mansion. Further than the 
staircase it did not appear likely they would 
get, and Mary accounted to herself, in the 
crowd, for the before unintelligible doubts of 
their being shownup. Her astonishment, how- 
ever, at the extraordinary squeezings and the 
unceremonious pushings in which she found 
herself involved was great; but she was per- 
fectly astounded when she beheld the deli- 
cate creatures who were engaged in the 
crowded warfare, and felt the intensity of the 
heat, and heard the subdued murmur of no- 
thingnesses which filled the apartments, and 
saw the listless look of the half-fainting wo- 
men, the distaste of the whole affair expressed 
by the men, and the hideous glare of dow- 
agers tottering amid the throng, driven frum 
their beds by the demon Dissipation, and led 
by her sister-fury Vanity, to smear their 
wrinkled cheeks with paint, bedeck their aged 
heads with jewels, and rally all the fading 
energies of life to gasp for a little hour the 
heated atmosphere of fashion, habitually gaze 
on scenes in which they are no longer sought 
or courted, and fancying that enjoyment, 
hobble with regret from the lighted gallery or 
the sparkling ball-room back to their beds, 
to expiate in aches and pains till the succeed- 
ing evening, the folly of the second childish- 
ness which drives them, like spectres, to 
haunt the spots which, when really in the 
world, they had so happily frequented. 

‘¢ There is no object in all the study of 
humanity more striking, more awfully in- 
structive than a faded Dowager of fashion! 
Far be it from me to class under this sweep- 
ing denomination the many excellent mothers, 
the admirable women who so brightly adorn 
their sex and the peerage of our country. 
The thing I mean is one, who, weak in intel- 
lect but strong in vanity, has had the misfor- 
tune to be born so beautiful as to believe her 
mind a secondary object hardly worth the 
cultivating, — whose peach-bloom cheeks, 
whose coral lips, and flowing hair, whose 
graceful form and sylph-like figure, have 
caught the heart—if heart he have—of some 
man, her equal in rank, in fortune, and in 
intellect,—who, as the careless wife, spark- 
led and dazzled, and who after a maried life 
of thirty years finds herself the widowed 
mother of arace of girls, her very counter- 
parts in mind and person, in trickings and 
manceuvrings for whom, she has had just suf- 
ficient cunning to succeed. 

‘¢ They in their turn marry, and she is left 
at sixty to her own resources, Where are 
they? Her ideas of comfort centre not in 
home ; and if they did, what home has 
she? Her daughters are mixing in the world, 
which she should make a resolution to leave. 
Society means with her an assembly of hun- 
dreds; her acquaintances are numerous, her 
friends scant, her view of religion is having 
a well-curtained, well-cushioned, well-car- 
peted pew in a fashionable chapel ; her no- 
tions of charity are comprised in an annual 
donation or two to a lying-in hospital, or a 
female penitentiary : but without a crowd she 





dies ; and thus, to exist, she risks her life 
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night after night by the disreputable expo- 
sure of her aged person, bedizened with the 
ornaments which graced her figure in its 
youth, and after feverishly enduring the 
loudly-whispered satire, and the ill-concealed 
laughter of the next generation, who stand 
round about her, she sinks into her crimson 
velvet coffin, without creating a sensation, 
except perhaps in the breast of her next heir, 
who, by her departure from this world for 
one of which she has never thought, is re- 
lieved from the painful necessity of paying 
her Ladyship a jointure. 

“ Of this wretched class Mary had a fa- 
vourable opportunity of seeing a pretty sprin- 
Kling of specimens.” - - 

Mr. Burton Danvers’ opponent at the 
county election, is drawn with the same 
spirited hand. 

“Danvers was proposed, and as was ex- 
pected, an Opposition candidate started in 
the person of Sir Oliver Freeman, whose 
barouche was left far behind himself, and 
who was literally carried into the Town-Hall 
upon the shoulders of the People. 

‘Sir Oliver was a patriot ; and after Mr. 
Danvers had been nominated and seconded 
amidst the most violent hootings and hissings, 
the worthy Baronet’s name was received with 
cheers, only equalled by those which had fol- 
lowed Danvers’s health the night before, un- 
der his own roof. 

“Sir Oliver Freeman was, as I have just 
said, a patriot—an emancipator of Roman 
Catholics, and a Slave-Trade Abolitionist. 
He had disinherited his eldest son for marry- 
ing a Papist, and separated from his wife on 
account of the overbearing violence of his 
temper, 

“He Seonseanee the return to Cash-pay- 
ments, and, while gold was scarce, refused 
to receive any thing but guineas in payment 
of his rents. He advocated the cause of the 
Christian Greeks, and subscribed to Hone ; 
he wept at agricultural distress, and never 
lowered his rents. He cried for the repeal 
of the Six Acts, and prosecuted poachers with 
the utmost rigour of the law; he was a saint, 
and had carried an address to Brandenburgh. 
Heheard family prayers twice every day, and 
had a daughter by the wife of a noble Earl, 
his neighbour ; which daughter the said noble 
Earl recognised and acknowledged, though 
by no means doubtful of her origin. 

“He moreover spent much of his time in 
endeavouring to improve the condition of 
poor prisoners, and introduced the Tread- 
mill into the County Gaol; he subscribed for 
the Irish rebels, and convicted poor women 
at Quarter-Sessions of the horrible crime of 
mendicity ; was President of a Branch Bible 
Society, and seduced his wife’s housemaids ; 
was a staunch advocate for Parliamentary 
Reform, and sat ten years for a rotten 

borough; made speeches against tithes, being 
one of the greatest lay-impropriators in the 
kingdom ; talked of the glorious sovereignty 
of the people, and never missed a levee or a 
drawing-room in his life. 

“Thus qualified, Sir Oliver Freeman stood 
forward a Son of Freedom, who on this spe- 
cial occasion had declared he would d 
Jifty thousand pounds to maintain the inde- 
pendencefof his native county.” 

He does fairly out-poll and beat our hero ; 
and as we are not so romantic as to adhere 
to the unfortunate, we here bid adieu to 
Mr. Danvers,—though not to Mr. Hook’s yo- 
lumes, the notice of which shall be resumed 
in our succeeding Numb er. 


The Deformed Transformed; a Drama. By 
the Right Hon. Lord Byron, 8vo. pp. 88. 
London 1824. J. & H. L. Hunt. 

Ir has frequently been said, that in drawing 
his Haroldes and Corsairs and Juans, this 
noble author sketched from personal charac- 
ter, was the hero of each tale, and sat to him- 
self for his own portraits. But whether that 
were true or not, it is quite evident that he 
has, in the present instance (if not before) 
adopted the alleged course, and under a 
feigned name figured himself for the edifica- 
tion of his readers. We had always heard it 
asserted that -Lord Byron was particularly 
sensitive on the subject of deformity ; and 
that his mis-shapen foot gave him more un- 
easiness than an accident of the kind dught 
to entail upon any rational being. By making 
it the theme of a poem he has shown how 
false those rumours were, and how much he 
was superior to the petty feelings which would 
cause a man to be uneasy, or sour his temper, 
on account of some paltry bodily infirmity. 
To speak in his own style, his Lordship has 
made game of his game limb, and taken away 
the sting from all attempts at annoyance on 
that point, by turning the matter into ridi- 
cule, and being the first to laugh at his own 
peculiarity, 

To jest upon our own misfortunes is good 
tact, and renders malice impotent; and the 
Deformed Transformed is as clever in this re- 
spect as the bon mot attributed either to 
Lord B., or some person with a similar imper- 
fection of hoof, who being invited to join the 
Travellers’ Club, replied ‘“‘ No, thank you! 
I am never without a club of my own.” * 

Beyond the purpose to which we have fe- 
ferred as the obvious foundation for this poem, 
we do not observe that it has much to recom- 
mend it. The versification is simply prose in 
lines of a certain length, for Lord Byron has 
no more ear for blank verse than for the 
harmony of the spheres; and the. grand ob- 
ject of the sentiments seems to be to lower 
and degrade human nature—to laugh at vir- 
tues, and paint man as a creature generally 
detestable, and at best, contemptible. Lord 
Byron is no flatterer of his species, nor could 
it be expected from one, like another Richard, 
thus ready 

** To descant. on mine own deformity.” 

The framework of the piece is constructed 
partly on the Novel of the Three Brothers, 
whence Mr. Lewis took the hints for his 
Wood-Demon, and partly on the Faust of 
Gothe. The scene, ‘‘a forest,” opens with 
an exaggerated picture of a deformed per- 
son, whom his Lordship designates Arnold ; 
in the six letters of which name, four of that 
of Gordon will be found, intimating the de- 
sign of the writer to represent himself in this 





* Thus the author makes Arnold say, with striking re- 

ference to his own personal case : 
Had no Power presented me 

The possibility of change, I would 

Have done the best which Spirit may, to make 

Its way, with all Deformity’s dull. deadly, 

Discouraging weight upon me, Jike a mountain, 

In feeling, on my heart as on my shoulders— 

An hateful and unsightly molelrill to 

The eyes of happier man. I would have looked 

On beauty in that sex which is the ty 

Of all we know or dream of beautiful 

Beyond the world they brighten, with a sigh— 

Not of love, but despair; nor sought to win, 

Though to a heart all love, what could not love me 

In turn, because of this vile crooked clog 

Which makes me lonely 


But even thus, the lowest, 
Ugliest, and meanest of mankind, what courage 
And perseyerance could have done, perchance 
Had made me something—as it has made heroes 











Ofthe same mould as mine, 
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new character, The following not very 
natural dialogue ensues between him and 
his loving mother—parents being rarely such 
bitter enemies to their luckless children; 
Bertha. 

Out, hunchback! 

Arnold. I was born so, mother! 
Bertha. Out! 
Thou Incubus! Thou Nightmare! Of seven sons 
The sole abortion ! 


Arnold, Would that I had been so, 
And never seen the light! 
Bertha. I would so too! 


But as thou Aast—hence, hence—and do thy best. 
That back of thine may bear,its burthen; *tis 
More high, if not so bread as that of others. 
Arnold. : 

It bears its burthen;—but, my heart! Will it 
Sustain that which you lay upon it, mother? 

I love, or at the least, Lloved you: nothing, 
Save you, in nature, can love aught like me. 
You nursed me—do not kill me. 

Bertha. Yes—I nursed thee, 
Because thou wert my first-born, and 1 knew not 
If there would be another unlike thee, 

That monstrous sport of nature, But get hence, 
And gather wood! 

Arnold. I will: but when I bring it, 
Speak to me kindly. Though my brothers are 
So beautiful and lusty, and as free 

As the free chase they follow, do not spurn me: 
Our milk has been the same. 

Bertha. As is the hedgehog’s, 
Which sucksat midnight from the wholesome dam 
Of the young bull, until the milkmaid finds 
The nipple next day sore and udder dry. 

Call not thy brothers brethren! Call me not 
Mother ; for if I brought thee forth, it was 

As foolish hens at times hatch vipers, by 
Sitting upon strange eggs. Out, urchin, out! 
We are uot sure that we understand all 
this, but hope our readers may. The different 
senses of the word abortion; the joke on the 
high back of a Lord by nature’s right and 
title; and the reason given for nursing, are 
tolerably intelligible: but we are pozed by 
the comparison about the hedgehog’s milk 
being the same as Arnold’s and his brothers’, 
and must leave the hatching of vipers’ eggs 
by foolish hens to the consideration of that 
philosopher who produced lively chickens to 
the Lord Mayor the other day from a steam 
apparatus. 

From our first quotation it will be seen 
that the familiar and ludicrous, and not the 
grave and awful, prevail in this drama. It 
is indeed a sneer from beginning to end; 
and his Lordship apes the cynist. Thus, for 
example, the Devil jests with Arnold’s crook- 
ed form : 

Were | to taunt a buffalo with this 

Cloyen foot of thine, or the swift dromedary 
With thy sublime of humps, the animals 
Would revel in the compliment. - - - 

- - - Thy form is natural: ’twas only 
Nature’s mistaken largess to hestow 

The gifts which are of others upon-man. 

When he (Arnold) chooses to change his own 
shape for that of Achilles, and impatiently 
asks, ‘* Must I wait?” the Devil answers— 
No; that were pity. Buta word or two: 

His stature is twelve cubits: would you so far 
Outstep these times, and be a Titan? Or 
hy talk canonically) wax a Son 

Anak? - - - 


- - - - = Thou shalt be indulged, 
If such be thy desire; and yet, by being 


,)A little less removed from present men 


In figure, thou canst sway them more; for all 
Would rise against thee now, as if to hunt 
Anew found mammoth ; and their cursed engines, 
Their culverins and so forth, would find way 
Through our friend’s armour there, with greater 





ease 
Than the adéterer’s arrow through his heel 
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Which Thetis had forgotten to baptise 
In Styx. 
Of himself, the same facetious demon says: 
I chose, 
I might be whiter; but I have a penchant 
For black—it is so honest. - - - 
- - If 1 give another form, it must be 
By fair exchange, not robbery. For they 
ho make men without women’s aid, have long 
Had patients for the same, and do not love 
Your interlopers. ‘The Devil may take men, 





Not a ony oa > reap the benefit Again: Alas! 
Of the original workmanship. - - - «tte | And shall the City yield? I see the Giant 
When the Devil and his newly made Achilles Abode of the war ded, and his true Saint, 
quarrel, this is their pithy colloquy : Saint Peter, rear its dome and cross into 
Arnold. Dog! .. :. jie Seti ‘That sky whence Christ ascended from the cross, 
Cesar, Man! ; Radel Which his blood made a badge of glory and 
Arnold. Devil! ble servant. | Of jop (as Once of torture unto him, 
Cesar. Your obedient, hum- | God and God’s Son, Man’s sole and only refuge.) 


And when the Constable Bourbon is killed 
on assaulting Rome, to his call of “ Now, boys, 
on! on!” the witty devil observes, ‘¢ And off,” 
as he falls from the shot!! Indeed the sack- 
ing of a city is full of merriment to Lord B. 
What have we here? A Cardinal or two 
That do not seem in love with martyrdom, 
How the ‘old red-shanks scamper! Could they 
doff [be 
Their hose as they have doffed their hats, ’twould 
A blessing, as a mark the less for plunder. 
But let them fly, the crimson kennels now [mire 
Will not much stain their stockings, since the 
Is of the self-same purple hue. 


- - - The Harlot a wounded Lutheran] of 
the Seven Hills 
Hath changed her scarlet raiment for sackcloth 
And ashes ! ; The Lutheran dies. 
Cesar. Yes, thine own amidst the rest. 
Well done; old Babel! 

{The Guards defend themselves desperately, 
while the Pontiff escapes, by a private 
passage, to the Vatican and the Castle of 
St. Angelo. 

Cesar. Ha! right nobly battled! 

Now, Priest! now, Soldier! the two great pro- 
fessions, 
‘Together by the ears and hearts! I have not 
Seen a more comic pantomime since Titus 
‘Took Jewry. But the Romans had the best then ; 
Now they must take their turn. 
Soldiers. He hath escaped ! 
Follow! 
Another Soldier. 
They have barred the narrow passage up, 
And it is clogged with dead even to the door. 
Caesar. 
Tam glad he hath escaped: he may thank me for’t 
In part. I would not have his Bulls abolished— 
*Twere worth one half our empire: his Indul- 
Demand some in return. - - - [gences 


But these specimens of the Devil’s, alias 
Master Cesar’s, sportive vein, have seduced 
us into the middle of the drama. We should 
first have told that as Arnold is about to com- 
mit suicide, the demon rises from a fountain, 
and, in requital for his soul, allows him the 
choice of any body he fancies. The phantoms 
pass before his eyes, and, rejecting Cesar, 
Alcibiades, Socrates, Antony,* and Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes, he selects the shape of 
Achilles ; while his devilish ally animates his 
own now untenanted carcass, and follows him 
as a valet, called by the name of Cesar, (tho’ 
Thersites would have been more appropriate) 
to the taking of Rome by the Constable Bour- 
bon, whose force the precious companions 





* The description of Antony’s shade is fine— 
What's here ? whose broad brow and whose curly beard 
And manly aspect look like Hercules, 

Save that his jocund eye hath more of Bacchus 
Than the sad Parger of the infernal world, 
Leaning dejected on his club of conquest, 


joing Here every thing affords food for ribald 
jest and mockery, and the cloven foot is, alas ! 
too sadly exposed. 
it is blasphemously written, 

et without which nought can live; 


Praying what doth not forgive, 
Howling for a drop of water, 


Cesar. 
*Tis there, and shall be. 
Arnold, What ? 
Cesar. The Crucifix 


Above, and many altar shrines below. 
Also some culverins upon the walls, 
And harquebusses, and what not. - - = 


Plunder hereafter, but for vengeance now— 
Yonder stands Anti-Christ: 


What would’st thou ? 


In an invocation of fire, 


ire! but in which nought can live, 
Save the fabled salamander, 
Or immortal souls which wander, 


Burning in a quenchless lot. 


And again, when Rome is taken : 
Lutheran Soldier. Revenge ! Revenge ! 


tic! 
Cesar (interposing.) How now, Schisma- 
Lutheran Soldier. In the holy name of Christ, 
Destroy proud Anti-Christ. 1 am a Christian. 
Cesur. 

Yea, a disciple that would make the Founder 
Of your belief renounce it, could he see 

Such proselytes. - - - 


strikes him pey one of the Pope's Guards, 

.and he falls at the foot of the Altar, 
Cesar (to the Lutheran.), 
T told you so. 
Lutheran Soldier. 

And will you not avenge me? 

Cesar. [Lord’s:” 
Not I! You know that “ Vengeance is the 
You see he loves no interlopers. 


] 


A woman is killed— 
Arnold, Oh! she is lifeless! 
Cesar. 

She be so, I have nought to do with that: 
The resurrection is beyond me. 


But we will not stain our page with more 
of this impious stuff and miserable buffoonery. 
The writer who fears God so little, cannot be 
expected to honour kings; and therefore his 
styling them ‘ bloodhounds” (p. 55) is not 
worth a remark. 
In truth, the whole composition is a dis- 
gusting farrago of impotent blasphemy, low 
ideas, and wretched poetry. There are not 
half a dozen passages which could be cited as 
being above mediocrity ; and the ensemble is 
as deformed an abortion as the hero himself, 
without the possibility of being transformed 
by any magic. To prove this, we shall pay 
some slight attention to the incantations, &c. 
where if poetry were to be found, we might 
expect tofindit. Let Shakspeare be forgotten 
while that charm which altered Arnold into 
Achilles is read. 


Shadows of beauty ! 
Shadows of power! 
Rise to your duty— 
This is the hour! 
Watk lovely and pliant 
From the depth of this fountain, 
As the cloud-shapen giant 
Bestrides the Hartz mountain, 
Come as ye were, 





Asif he knew the worthlessness of tho 
For whom he had fought. ” ’ 





[The Lutheran Soldier rushes forward ; a shot |\- 


The model in air 
Of the form I will mould, 
Bright as the Iris 
When ether is spanned ;— 
Such Ais desire is, [Pointing to Arnold. 
Such my command! 
Demons heroic— 
Demons who wore 
The form of the Stoic 
Or Sophist of yore— 
Or the shape of each Victor, 
From Macedon’s boy t 
To each high Roman’s picture, 
Who breathed to destroy— 
Shadows of Beauty ! 
Shadows of Power ! 
Up to your duty— 
This is the hour! 
Another of these sublime invocations, that 
to the phantom of Achilles, begins— 
Beautiful Shadow 
Of Thetis’s boy! 
Who sleeps in the meadow 
Whose grass grows o’er Troy : 
From the red earth, like Adam, 
Thy likeness I shape, 
As the Being who made him, 
Whose actions I ape. 
Another, when the demon enters the dis- 
carded corpse of Hunchback : 
Clay! not dead, but soul-less ! 
Though no man would choose thee, 
An immortal no less 
Deigns not to refuse thee. 
And another, called the Song of the Soldiers, 
who are about to attack Rome, runs in this 
precious doggrel : 
We have beaten all foemen, 
We have captured a king, 
We have turned back on no men, 
And so let us sing! 
Here’s the Bourbon for ever! 
Though penniless all, 
We'll have one more endeavour 
At yonder old wall. 
With the Bourbon we'll gather 
At day-dawn before 
The gates, and together? 
Or break or climb o’er 
The wall: on the ladder, &c. - - - 
Up! up! with the lily! 
And down with the keys! 
In old Rome, the Seven Lilly, 
We'll revel at ease. 
Certainly his poor Lordship is ill at these 
numbers ; lame, lameindeed! The following, 
though with many blemishes, we quote in jus- 
tice to his former poetical fame, as not only 
the longest, but by far the best: 


Before the Walls of Rome. The assault: the 
army in motion, with ladders to scale the walls ; 
Bourbon, with a white scarf over his armour, 
Soremost. 
Chorus of Spirits in the air. 

’Tis the morn, but dim and dark. 

Whither flies the silent lark ? 

Whither shrinks the clouded sun ? 

Is the day indeed begun ? 

Nature’s eye is melancholy 

O’er the city high and holy : 

But without there is a din 

Should arouse the Saints within, 

And revive the heroic ashes 

Round which yellow Tiber dashes. 

Oh ye seven hills! awaken, 

Ere your very base be shaken ! 


Hearken to the steady stamp! 

Mars is in their every tramp! 

Not a step is out of tune, 

As the tides obey the moon ! 

On they march, though to self-slaughter, 
Regular as rolling water, 





+ His Lordship’s chronology is a little in error wher 
he classes Alcibiades jn thig train of successors t@ 





That our eyes may behold 
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Whose high waves o’ersweep the border’ | 
Of huge moles, but keep their order, 
Breaking we | rank by rank. 


Hearken to the armout’s clank ! 

Look down o’er each frowning warrior, 
How he glares upon the barrier : 

Look on each step of each ladder, 

As the stripes that streak an adder. 


Look upon the bristling wall, 

Manned without an interval! 

Round and round, and tier on tier, 
Cannon’s black mouth, shining spear, 
Lit match, bell-mouthed musquetoon, 
Gaping to be murderous soon. 

All the warlike gear of old, 

Mixed with what we now behold, 

In this strife ’twixt old and new, 
Gather like a locusts’ crew. 

Shade of Remus! ’Tis a time 

Awful as thy brother’s crime! 
Christians war against Christ’s shrine :— 
Must its lot;be like to thine ? 
Near—and near—nearer still, 

As the earthquake saps the hill, 

First with trembling, hollow motion, 
Like a scarce-awakened ocean, 

Then with stronger shock and louder, 
Till the rocks are crushed to powder,— 
Onward sweeps the rolling host! 
Heroes of the immortal boast! 

Mighty Chiefs! Eternal Shadows! 
First flowers of the bloody meadows } 
Which encompass Rome, the mother 
Of a people without brother! 

Will you sleep when nations’ quarrels _ 
Plough the root up of your laurels ? 

Ye who wept o’er Carthage burning, 
Weep not—strike! for Rome is mourning! 


After this, the chorus falls off piteously ; 
and we turn back to copy an animated sketch 
of the devil’s four black horses : 

The mighty steam, which volumes high 
From their proud nostrils, burns the very air; 
And sparks of flame, like dancing fire-flies, wheel 
Around their manés, as common insects swarm 
Round common steeds towards sunset. 

Among the facetia, the following yet re- 
main to be quoted, and then we may retire, 
leaving the author to his own reflections on 
the impartial justice we have done this dis- 
graceful publication : 

- - The Devil’s always ugly ; and your beauty 
Is never diabolical. - - - 

- - - - Like your statesman, 
And prophet, pontiff, doctor, alchymist, 
Philosopher, and what not, they have built 
More Babels without new dispersion, than [ooze, 
The stammering young ones of the Flood’s dull 
Who failed and fled each other. Why? why, 

marry, 

Because no man could understand his neighbour. 
They are wiser now, and will not separate 
For nonsense. - - - 

As a proof that we are not of this disposi- 
tion towards the writer, we will transcribe a 
bit of his nonsense before we part : 

Well!:I must play with these poor puppets : ’tis 
the Spirit’s pastime in his idler hours. When I 
grow weary of it, L have business amongst the 
stars, which these poor creatures deem were 
made for them to look at. "I'werea jest now 
to bring one down amongst them, and set fire 
unfo their ant hill: how the pismires then woald 
scamper o’er the scalding or and, ceasing from 
tearing down each others’ nests, pipe forth one 
universal orison! Ha! ha! ¢ 

But enough. There is neither good aim, 
end, purpose, nor talent, in the Deformed 
Transformed ; and like most of the latter pro- 
ductions of the same pen, its, pollution must 
sink it into speedy oblivion. 





wat” passage appears to be verse in the printed 


Supplement to the Comparative Estimate of the 
Mosaical Geologies: relating chiefly to the 
Geological Indicutions of the Phenomena of 
the Cave at Kirkdale. By the Author of 
the Comparative Estimate. 8vo. pp. 190. 
London 1823. Duncan. 

In a former Number we stated our opinion 

of the respectable work to which the present 

is a Supplement, and a truly valuable Sup- 
plement itis. The discovery of the cavern 
at Kirkdale, in Yorkshire, and its extraor- 
dinary contents of fossil teeth, bones of ele- 
phant, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, bear, tiger, 
hyzna, and other animals, as related by Pro- 
fessor Buckland, is admitted a geological 
fact, and, as many other accounts have been, 
in proof of an universal deluge; but the 
particular inferences and geological explica- 
tions made on this discovery. are. points 
which, in the opinion of our author, demand 
greater and more comprehensive elements 
than the circumstances of that discovery fur- 
nish, by which to establish any certain de- 
monstrations as to the actual state of our 

Planet, at a period antecedent to the last great 

convulsion which has affected its surface. 

Mr. Penn enters into an examination of 

Mr. Buckland’s opinions, which he summarily 

considers in nine arguments. ‘“ But, that 

which constitutes the most weighty and really 
important objection to this ingeniously in- 
ventive hypothesis (says he, p. 44) is its direct 
contradiction of the philosophical conclusions 
to which the principles of the Mosaical Geolo- 
sy, closely and uninterruptedly pursued fron 
the beginning, have gradually and eventually 
conducted us ; whilst, at the same time, it is 
unprovided with any counter-principles, de- 
duced from that or any other geology of 
equal extent, or of virtue to invalidate, or in 
any degree to affect those conclusions ; lay- 
ing no deeper foundation for its support than 
the superficies of present sensible phenomena. 
- - - Thus, not only the hypothesis is attended 
with its own peculiar difficulties, which are 
absolutely insurmountable ; but, if it were 
otherwise, it would still leave the great foun- 
dation of divine historical revelation in dark- 
ness and perplexity. The Reliquie Diluviane 
has, indeed, ably and unanswerably added to 
the demonstrations of the truth of the Sacred 
history of a deluge; not by hypotheses of 
Hyzenas’ dens, or bears’ dens, but by its sa- 
gacious discrimination between alluvial and 
diluvial productions, duly limiting the opera- 
tion of the former, and vindicating to the 
latter its own proper and exclusive effects ; 
and by its enforcement of the amazing proofs 
of inundation at high level.” Thus hath our 
author applied his discriminating judgment 
in the examination of an hypothesis, whose 
tendency and bearings’ stand opposed to the 
most express testimony of the Mosaical re- 
cord, and which would substitute, ‘for, the 
evidences of that sacred record, the ‘solitary 
and uncertain conjectures relative to the 
cave at Kirkdale, and the supposition of a 
great and unknown convulsion or convulsions, 
by which onr planet was visited anterior to 
the deluge, in order to account for the extra- 
ordinary phenomena, the history and chro- 
nology of which he presumes to have deter- 
mined. We shall quote the author’s own 
words, (p. 126.) ‘The estimable author of 





the Reliquie Diluviane also speaks in the 
| plural, of ‘ more early revolutions’ than that 
| of the deluge, and yet I find the one ante- 
cedent revolution authenticated in the record 


sufficient for all the effects to which he thus 


A oN 

Certainly (says he) the binary revolutions 
of Moses will be found abundantly sufficient 
to unveil all the mystery of the effects pointe@ 
out by himself.” These binary revolutions 
to which our author appeals, are the Creation 
and the Deluge, the only authenticated revo- 
lutions, if so they may be termed, in the Mo- 
saical geology and history. The argumentis 
highly interesting: “‘ The facts developed in 
this charnel-house of the antediluvian forests 
of Yorkshire, (says Mr. Buckland,) demon- 
strate that there was a long succession of 
years in which the elephant, rhinoceros, and 
hippopotamus had been the prey of hyznas, 
which, like themselves, inhabited England in 
the period immediately preceding the forma- 
tion of the diluvial gravel; and if they in- 
habited this country, it follows as a corollary, 
that they inhabited all those other regions of 
the northern hemisphere in which similar 
bones have been found.” Professor B. affirms 
in the positions which have just been as- 
sembled, that the transport of equatorial 
animals to northern latitudes by the diluvial 
waters, and the interchange of the surfaces 
respectively occupied by land and water, 
are now for the first time disproved ; and, 
that the fact of these animals having in- 
habited antediluvian Britain is now for the 
first time established. But, replies our au- 
thor, “‘by what potent testimony? by -the 
omnipotent solution of the hyzna’s den, by 
the presence of their remains in Yorkshire, 
and by the phenomena which, he alleges, con- 
firms his history and chronology of the cave at 
Kirkdale.” The various reasons and argu- 
ments by which the author of the Comparative 
Estimate and of the Supplement thereto, main- 
tains his positions in defence of the Mosaical 
record as the true system of geology, against 
those of Mr. B., are well worthy our reader’s 
perusal. 

To this Supplement are added, by way of 
appendix, notes “on the numerous revolu- 
tions of M. Le Baron Cuvier,” and “on the 
Mosaic days of Creation.” To the latter of 
which we shall direct our attention. The 
object of this Note is to define and establish 
the Scripture sense of the word ¢ day,’ as it 
is used in the Mosaical account of the Crea- 
tion, which Mr. Granville Penn asserts to be 
used in the plain, literal, historical sense, 
being a measure of time, or portion of actual 
time, which is included betweentwo evenings 
or sun-sets, or a single revolution of the 
earth round its axis. The occasion of this 
Note is explained by the writer thus: “ The 
learned and pious author of the Treatise on 
the Three Dispensations, in the geological dis- 
quisition which he has introduced, as it were 
episodicully, into that interesting work, has 
made a very strenuous effort to secure to the 
word day, in the first Chapter of Genesis, that 
distracting and improbable vagueness of sig- 
nification which shall/render it available to 
denote measures of time:from twenty-four 
hours to six thousand years, and even to periods 
wholly undetermined.” The Rev. Mr. Faber’s 
argument respecting the days of Creation, is 
summarily this: “If one of the seven days 
be a natural day, then all the seven days are 
natural days: if one be.a period of great 
length, then all must be periods of great 
length. Let us then take the seventh day, or 
Divine Sabbath, for our test; for, just as we 
understand the seventh day, or Sabbath, so 
we must understand them all. But the 
seventh day, or Sabbath, (he affirms,) has not’ 
yetterminated ; the Divine Subbath, or seventh 





' generally and poetically attributes apwurality. 


day, is therefore a period of not less than 
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6000 years: hence each of the six days must 
have been equivalent to a period equalling or 
exceeding 6000 years. erefore, not less 
than seven times six thousand years have 
elapsed since the Creation, and we are now 
in the year of the world circ. 42,000.” 

“This sudden call upon us (says Mr. G. 
Penn) to admit for the first time, at the pre- 
sent moment of the world, that our Lord was 
born circ. A.M, 40,177, instead of circ. A.M. 
4004, proposes an alarming alteration of our 
chronology, to which, however the learned 
author may have familiarized his own mind, 
‘we cannot implicitly assent, without demand- 
ing the authority ; but as soon as we are told 
that we are to concede this alteration to the 
* decisive discoveries of modern physiologists,’ 
our alarm at once, subsides, and we feel no 
hesitation in altogether refusing our submis- 
sion to an authority so incompetent and so 
illegitimate for imposing, or causing to be 
imposed, a new interpretation on the plain 
terms of Revelation.” 

Note—Since writing the foregoing, we have seen the 
Edinburgh Review, which contains a long article on 
the same subjects, but prod nothing to alter the 
view we had previously taken. We however entirely 
agree with its recommendation of liberality and absti- 
nence from dogmatism in all theories respecting events 
80 very difficult, distant, and obscure. 








Duke Christian of Luneburg, or Tradition from 
the Hartz. By Miss Jane Porter. 3 vols. 
12mo. Longman & Co. 

Ir is Miss Porter’s highest praise, that at a 
period when novel-writing was but another 
name for either sentimental absurdity or li- 
centious trash, her works bore the mark of 
mind and the impress of the highest principle. 
The present is a brilliant epoch in this species 
of composition, but Thaddeus of Warsaw ap- 
peared before the epoch commenced. Chris- 
tian of Luneburg is written in the same excel- 
lent language and pure morality as its prede- 
cessors, but it is scarcely equal to them in the 
interest of the story. There are three prin- 
cipal heroes, all so perfect, that we knew not 
which should claim the preference ; and again, 
too large a portion of these pages is taken up 
with mere detail of the political feeling and 
events of the time. The second volume is by 
far the most amusing and interesting. The 
scenes in England are ably drawn, and the 
characters of Henry of Wales, and Eliza- 
beth, his sister, will, we think, both excite 
and rivet attention. ‘ 

This is a historical romance, and refers t 
the ancestry of our gracious King, to whom 
it is dedicated. The period is one of activity 
and interest, when the grand Protestant strug- 
gle took place in Germany. But we are un- 
able to go into detail, and shall, as an ex- 
ample, which must be pleasing to English 
readers, (for the scene changes from Germany 
to England,) quote the interview between 
Prince Christian dnd Shakspeare. Genius is 
never so well-praised as by genius. 

‘¢ Christian checked his horse, struck with 
the whole appearance of this man; for his 
countenance was distinguished as his figure ; 
his unbonneted head displaying a brow so 
expansive in mental dignity, with eyes of 
such bright yet mild intelligence, that both 
seemed ready to mirror every high expres- 
sion of which the soul of man is capable. 
Those speaking eyes met the fixed gaze of 
the German Prince, who immediately’moving 
his horse on to the side of Henry—‘ Who is 
that noble person?’ enquired he, in a lowered 
‘voice ; while with an answering look accom- 
panying the bend of his own head, he ob- 
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served a something even of effulgence pass 
over the stranger’s face, in bowing to him: 
an act of respect, that appeared in conse- 
quence of having met so fixed a regard from 
one he knew to be the Prince of Luneburg. 

*** Who is he!’ returned the Prince of 
Wales, recovering from an abstraction, which 
had hardly noticed the obeisance he had re- 
ceived :—‘ Only Shakspeare, our dramatist.’ 

“¢ €Only Shakspeare °’ retorted Luneburg; 
‘Only, indeed!—His writings—himself—bear 
one stamp !—Were I Prince of this land, I 
know not but I should make that man chief 
of my council. Such men are the hands and 
feet of a great state.’ 

“Henry smiled. ‘ He is what you say :— 
and I take shame to myself for my only ;— 
but I was thinking more of his lessons than 
ry Sr aaa your highness like to know 

im?” 

‘¢ Before almost any other manin Europe,’ 
replied the Prince; and while his young 
friend, with one of his most gracious smiles 
beckoned the poet, Christian dismounted.— 
Henry, with the noble observance of his own 
royal nature, understood the spontaneous ac- 
tion; and vaulting from his saddle, advanced 
directly to the poet, who had drawn a step 
respectfully backward, on perceiving the 
Brunswick hero approaching also. 

“¢ ‘Shakspeare,’ said the heir of England, 
‘it is not necessary to say to you, that this is 
the Prince of Luneburg—who as much wishes 
you had been his countryman, as we are satis- 
fied in having you ours. 

**Luneburg’s high soul acknowledged the 
presence in which he stood:—of a mind, 
royal, noble, in all but the trappings and the 
power !—And Luneburg felt with his peer.— 
Shakspeare, who knew this boast of Germany 
by character, did not seem to shrink from the 
presence of the Prince:—he felt his fellow- 
ship in that of the hero. But still, with the 
conscious dignity of such minds, abides that 
principle of respect for all ‘ their likes,’ which 
ever preserves due deference to the stations 
they hold; and areverence to the spirit with- 
in, no familiarity can ever lessen. 

‘*¢To tell the author of the volume I see in 
every hand I honour most,—what I wish, or 
think, at this moment,’ returned Christian, 
clasping with cordial warmth the hand the 
Prince had put into his, ‘ is neither in my 
purpose, nor my power.—But I feel meeting 
the soul of Harry Percy—of Henry Mon- 
mouth—in this hand!—Christian of Bruns- 
wick owns the blood of one; and having a 
heart for both, claims your esteem. Come to 
me sometimes while I am yet in England—’ 
Christian would have added—‘ and I shall 
then carry away with me two treasures—the 
friendship of its Prince, and of an English 
subject, whom all the world honours ! ’—But 
a delicacy of saying all he felt, checked him, 
and he paused abruptly ;—though his elo- 
quent countenance told more than even his 
words could have uttered. 

‘A fine suffusion passed over the noble 
brow of the bard; and he bowed with alook, 
which spoke more than any language, save 
his own, could have declared. It was the look 
of one elevated mind, acknowledging, with 
relative respect, the lofty sympathy common 
to both. Indeed, the highest order of minds 
are ever readiest to pay homage where due ; 
neither fearing to subtract from themselves, 
nor be mistaken for flatterers. But men of 
moderate capacities, often jealous of their 





stations in opinion, not only deprecate what 
they cannot attain, but carp at every show 


——————— 
of respect, like persons of dubious rank in a 
matter of precedence; while the nobility of 
mind, as well as of degree, naturally find 
their places yielded to them.” 

We shall close our observations by remark- 
ing, that it would be well if the shelves of 
circulating libraries were filled with such 
works as Miss Porter’s. 





Valdimar, or the Career of Falsehood. A Tale 
for Youth. Written for her Children, by a 
Mother; Author of “ Always Happy,” &c. 
12mo. pp. 328. J. Harris & Son. 

Tuis little work is by a Lady, of whose pro- 
ductions we have on several occasions spoken 
in terms of deserved approbation. Our in- 
tention was to notice it on its first appear- 
ance, but accidental circumstances prevented 
us. It is an interesting domestic story, in 
which the evils of falsehood and the benefits 
of truth are strongly contrasted, with refer- 
ence not merely to the broader character- 
istics of these qualities, on which most persons 
agree in principle, whatever they may do in 
practice, but also to the nicer distinctions of 
accuracy and inaccuracy in relation, which, 
however insignificant they may seem to the 
thoughtless or superficial observer, are of in- 
finite importance in the formation of the 
youthful character. 

The chief personages of the tale are cousins, 
Valdimar Walsingham and Allan Walsing- 
ham: the one the child of opulent parents, 
the other a destitute orphan ; the one vitiated 
by mistaken fondness, the other confirmed in 
good early habits by the lessons of adversity ; 
the one passing through a career of dissipa- 
tion and guilt to a premature and violent 
death, the other crowning a youthof inflexible 
virtue and unwearied activity by a manhood 
of dignified usefulness and honourable enjoy- 
ment. Without entering into an analysis of 
the story, we shall extract a few detached 
passages, indicative of the ability and dis- 
cernment with which it is conducted. 

The following are among the scenes of Val- 
dimar’s childhood : 

“ Valdimar also throve ; but it seemed as 
if he gained vigour in spite of management, 
rather than from its aid. Whilst Allan was 
moderately fed on simple fare, daily immersed 
in cold water, and gradually inured to bear 
exposure to the open air in all weathers and 
all seasons, the young heir was fed to loath- 
ing with delicacies and sweetmeats, as daintily 
washed as if water were either unattainable 
or poisonous, and carefully guarded from 
every breath of Heaven. He became clumsily 
fat, and it was as much as nature could do to 
overmaster the pernicious plans of the nurse ; 
but the singular vigour of his constitution 
conquered every obstacle. From the nurse, 
too, he received the rudiments of mental 
tuition. The conversation of his attendants 
gave him some ineffaceable impressions ; and 
he himself received many a lesson of direct 
instruction: ‘Yes, my pretty dear, I will 
give you that; yes, darling, you shall go 
there, but Mamma must not know of it, you 
must nottell Mamma.’ The mother made the 
anticipated inquiries, and the well-schooled 
boy unhesitatingly denied facts, unblushingly 
asserted untruths. Mrs. Nurse in the mean 
time felt quite satisfied that she had upon 
established rules inculcated trath. , She had 
taught Valdimar to repeat Watts’s hymn 
against lying ; she had read to him the story 
of the wicked Ananias and his wife Sapphira ; 





she had given him many a long, long lecture 
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on the sin of falsehood. Though she had at 
such times repeatedly commanded him to 
stand still and mind what she was saying, 
she bitterly complained that he would not 
mind her; that he would be jumping about, 
and then denying he had done so: or looking 
out of the window, or some such naughty 
thing all the time she was speaking to him. 
To be sure she could not help that ; she had 
done her duty; she had never failed to call 
him from his play or whatever he was about, 
to his daily lesson. 

“ That daily lesson how delightful a source 
of information! Master Valdimar was riding 
his rocking horse, or whipping his top, and 
‘lending all his soul at every stroke,’ nurse 
was at leisure; so, ‘Come, my dear, come to 
read ; come to your lesson,’ was in sucha 
moment judiciously vociferated into the ears 
of the unwilling pupil. At the price of a loud 
roar, and. after a scene of boisterous conten- 
tion, the boy was dragged from his amuse- 
ment, and with all his thoughts engaged on 
tops and rocking horses, was made to hear 
and to read the customary task. His sullen 
lips indeed uttered the sounds, but the words 
raised no corresponding ideas in his mind, 
and he thankfully closed the hated lesson, to 
return to pleasures endeared by suspension. 

“ His mother was as great a friend to truth 
as nurse, and almost as judicious in her mea- 
sures for inculcating it. ‘I hope, my dear 

Valdimar, you will always speak truth.’ ‘ Yes, 
Mamma.’ ‘ You must never say what is not 
true.” ‘No,Mamma.’ The father entering 
just then, presented an invitation to his wife. 
‘I shall not go to, those people,’ quoth the 
lady. ‘ What shall I say, my dear?’ ‘Oh, 
say we are engaged, particularly engaged.’ 
‘ But we are not engaged, my dear?’ ‘I 
know that, but you must say so, or it.will 
seem so rude to send a denial without a reason 
for it.’ 

‘*A poor little parish girl, from dread of 
the violence of the housekeeper, was detected 
inalie. This was an excellent opportunity 
for giving an indirect lesson to young Valdi- 
mar; her lady, therefore, sent for her, and 
before him gave her a warning of some length, 
in which all the sins and sorrows of falsehood 
were ably depicted. A chariot appearing in 
the avenue, somewhat abruptly closed this 
ingenious harangue. ‘Run, Mary, run in- 
stantly to Thomas, and tell him to say I am 
not at home.’ The half stupified child had 
just sense enough to stare at the command. 
‘You dunce, do you not hear? go, say I am 
not at home.’ The child flew to obey the 
order; to reflect upon the difference of prac- 
tice and precept. Valdimar, fatigued with 
a tedious lecture, of which he only attended 
to the opening sentence—‘ You must always 
speak truth :’ was perfectly alive to the ac- 
tion that followed. He mused upon it for a 
moment, (for he was never allowed to muse 
long on any thing,) but it was just long enough 
to fix this maxim on his recollection—‘ That 
rich people may tell lies whenever lies are 
More convenient than truth, but the poor only 
when the rich command them,’ ” 

Again : “The manners of Valdimar were 
surprisingly genteel and polite. At four years 
old he was quite a little gentleman. His at- 
tentive mother had indeed taken immense 
pains to make him such. He was perfect 
master of all the seemings and counterfeit- 
logs that are necessary to courtly demeanour. 
He did not answer rudely, because it would 
sound so vulgar. He did not eat heartily, 


speak honestly, because it would appear so 
strange. The semblance of all the cardinal 
virtues was his ; eyes, voice, and limbs, were 
all governed by the rules of taste and ton. 
His heart had nothing to do in the affair, for 
he found he could generally act most accord- 
antly to the wishes of his mamma, when he 
did not listen to its dictates. His nurse, a 
smart genteel young woman, fit to be seen, 
and worthy to be admired, was completely 
distanced in ingenuity and ready reply by her 
young master. Very apt to make mistakes, 
and very careless in excusing them, very 
skilful in preaching against falsehood, and 
very clever in practising against truth, it was 
not miraculous that some of her mistakes 
were detected and some of them reprobated, 
‘¢ <Tt was not worth your while, Thempson, 
about such a trifle to deceive me,’ would her 
mistress say; a saying, that of course in- 
spired both maid and child with the idea, 
that to deceive when a great point was to be 
gained, was more excusable. 

“Then in the parlour would Valdimar hear, 
—‘ Thompson is so deceitful, she does tell so 
many fibs, it is quite tiresome; but she is 
such an excellent servant, her manners and 
language are so much above the vulgar; she 
is so clever with her needle, that I cannot 
think of parting with her.’ 

‘* Valdimar consequently thought that lying 
and deceiving were faults compensated by 
cleverness and ingenuity. - - - 

‘“<<Valdimar, my love, ring the bell. I 
must have the chariot to-day, to call upon 
those tiresome people the Wilmots.’ 

¢¢ Why should you call upon them, Sophia? 
you do not like them.’ 

*€N6, ma’am, that’s very true; I have a 
vast dislike to them ; they appear purse-proud 
and conceited.’ 

““¢Then do not visit them.’—‘ Oh! I must.’ 
— Why?’ 

“‘ This was a teasing monosyllable. 

‘© Why!—really, mother, I don’t know ; 
because every body has called—and they live 
in acertain style, and people must be neigh- 
bourly.’ 

‘““¢ Aye, in words, whatever the feeling ;’ 
responded Mrs. Grey, but her speech was 
probably not heard, for assuredly it was not 
heeded. 

“The delighted boys accompanied Mrs. 
Walsingham; her high-flown compliments 
and cordial greetings did not startle Valdi- 
mar, he continually heard her so address per- 
sons, whom in their absence she poignantly 
satirized ; but Allan gazed with astonishment 
on the curtseyings and shaking of hands, lis- 


and ‘ My dear Sir,’ and all the courtly course 
of high-bred cordiality. 

“They drove from Wilmot Lodge: ‘As we 
the house, and with my kind regards say, I 


is to-day.’ 


* Home.’ 


be expected. James, you inquired?’ 
“ «Yes, madam.’ 


seem so unfeeling for the world.’ 


“ «But now, you have not heard of Lady 





because it would seem so odd. He did not 


tened with amazement to ‘My dear ma’am,’ 


pass Lord Beaufort’s, James, do run down to 
am very anxious to know how Lady Beaufort 


The chariot stopped ; James executed his 
lady’s orders, and as he returned breathless 
to the door, the lady let down the glass to say 


“* At dinner something was said of Lady 
Beaufort’s alarming state. ‘ Bless me,’ cried 
the lady, ‘I thought she was as well as could 


“ ¢ Aye, true, what did they say, James?” 

The impression which such lessons, “ grow- 

ing with his growth and strengthening with 

his strength,” make upon Valdimar’s mind, is 

very evident in the progress of the tale. With 

his father’s concurrence, Valdimar is about to 

unite himself to a young lady of quality, when, 

equally false in great as in ordinary concerns, 

he deserts his intended bride at the foot of 
the altar, and runs off with the daughter of 
the curate of the parish. His extravagance 

subsequently plunges him into every species 

of difficulty. To éxtricate himself, he has re- 

course to forgery; and being detected, he 

flies to the continent;-where he perishes in a 
duel in which his duplicity involves him. 

The contrast to all this baseness in the cha- 

racter and conduct of Allan, is very pleasingly 

drawn; but our limits will not allow us to 

touch upon it. Besides these two principal 
characters, there are various others which 
diversify the narrative, and are very power- 
fully marked, especially Mrs. Ormsby, one 
of those silly, vain, and selfish creatures, who 
fancy themselves all delicacy and refinement, 
and indulge in every impertinence accord- 
ingly. 

“* So exquisite was her sensibility, so re- 
fined her ideas, so languishing her move- 
ments, that she often fancied herself the 
shrine in which sensibility was encased. She 
spoke so low, she looked so mild, she ate so 
little. So small a bustle would agitate her 
nerves, so slight a sorrow would bedew her 
eyes with crystal drops, so trivial a joy would 
redden her cheeks with the lovely glow of 
transport, that she could not but hig <2 the 
good-natured world would think her, what 
she thought herself.” 

It is highly creditable to the good sense and 
good feeling of our fair countrywomen, that 
this is a race of beings rapidly becoming ex- 
tinct. 

In Closing this able little volume, we must 
express our persuasion that there are few 
youthful readers who would not derive con- 
siderable benefit from the perusal of “ Val- 
dimar.” 





COWPER’S CORRESPONDENCE. 


By taking the following extracts, for which 
room could not be spared in either of our two 
last Numbers, we shall deem justice to be done 
to the first of these interesting volumes. The 
reader, whether gay, grave, or literary, or all 
combined, is sure to be gratified. 

“ The country around us is much alarmed 
with apprehensions of fire. Two have hap- 
pened, since that of Olney. One at Hitchin, 
where the damage is said to amount to eleven 
thousand pounds, and another, at a place 
not far from Hitchin, of which I have not 
learnt the name. Letters have been dropped 
at Bedford, threatening to burn the town; 
and the inhabitants have been so intimidated, 
as to have placed a guard in many parts of 
it, several nights past. Since our conflagra- 
tion here, we have sent two women and a 
boy to the justice, for depredation ; 

R , for stealing a piece of beef, which, 
in her excuse, she said she intended to take 
care of. This lady, whom you well remember, 
escaped for want of evidence; not that evi- 
dence was indeed wanting, but our men of 
Gotham judged it unnecessary to send it. 





“<«Oh! I am glad I asked; I would not} With her went the woman I mentioned be- 


fore, who, it seems, has made some sort of 
profession, but upon this occasion allowed 





Beaufort,’ 





herself a latitude of conduct rather incon- 
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sistent with it, having filled her apron with 
wearing apparel, which she likewise intended 
10 take care of. She would have gone to 
the county gaol, had William Raban, the 
baker’s son, who prosecuted, insisted upon 
it; but he goodnaturedly, though I think 
weakly, interposed in her favour, and begged 
her off. The young. gentleman who accom- 
org these fair ones, is the junior son of 

olly Boswell. He had stolen some iron- 
work, the property of Griggs, the butchef. 
Being convicted, he was ordered to be whipt, 
which cperation he underwent at the cart’s 
tail, from the stone-house to the high arch, 
and back: again... He seemed to shew great 
fortitude, but it was all‘an imposition upon 
the public. The beadle, who performed it, 
had filled his left hand with red ochre, through 
whieh, after every stroke, he drew the lash 
of his whip, leaving the appearance of a 
‘wound upon the skin, but in reality not hurt- 
ing him at all. This being perceived by Mr. 
Constable H , who followed the beadle, 
he, applied his cane, without any such ma- 





nagement or precaution, to the shoulders of 


the too merciful executioner. The scene im- 
mediately became more interesting. The 
beadle could by no means be prevailed. upon 
to strike hard, which provoked the constable 
to strike harder; and this double flogging 
continued, till a lass of Silver-end, pitying 
the pitiful beadle thus suffering under the 
hands of the pitiless constable, joined the 
procession, and placing herself immediately 
behind the latter, seized him by his capillary 
club, and pulling him backwards by the same, 
‘slapt his ‘face with a most Amazonian fury. 
This concatenation of events has taken up 
more of my paper than I intended it should, 
but I could not forbear to inform you how-the 
beadle threshed the thief, the constable the 
beadle, and the lady the constable, and how 
the thief was the only person concerned who 
suffered nothing, - - - 
* To the Rev. Joun NewrTon. 
* April 20, 1783. 
** My Dear Friend,—My device was in- 
tended to represent not my own heart, but 
the heart of a Christian, mourning and yet 
rejoicing, pierced with thorns, yet wreathed 
about with roses, I have the thorn without 
the rose. My briar is a wintry one, the 
flowers are withered, but the thorn remains. 
My days are spent in vanity, and it is impos- 
sible for me to spend them otherwise. No 
man upon earth is more sensible of the un- 
profitableness of a life like mine, than I am, 
or groans more heavily under the burthen; 
but this too is vanity, because it is in vain; 
my groans will not bring the remedy, becanse 
there is no remedy'for me. The time when 
I seem to be most rationally employed, is 
when I am reading. My studies, however 
are very much confined, and of little use, be- 
cause I have no books but what I borrow, 
and nobody will lend me a memory. My 
own is almost worn out. I read the Biogra- 
phia and the Review. If all the readers of 
the former had memories like mine, the com- 
ilers of that work would in vain have la- 
ured to rescue the great names of past 
ages from oblivion, for what I read to-day, I 
forget to-morrow. A by-stander might say, 
This is rather an advantage, the book is al- 
Ways new ;—but I beg the by-stander’s par- 
don; I can recollect though I cannot re- 
member, and with the book in my hand I 
recognise those passages which, without the 
dook, I should never have thought of more. - - 
“I see——— (though he was a learned 


man, and sometimes wrote like a wise one) 
labouring under invincible prejudices against 
the truth and its professors ; heterodox in 
his opinion upon some religious subjects, and 
reasoning most. weakly in support of them. 
How has he toiled to prove that the per- 
dition of the wicked is not eternal, that there 
may be repentance in hell, and that the 
devils may be saved at last: thus establish- 
ing, as far as in him lies, the belief of a pur- 
gatory, and approaching nearer to the church 
of Rome than ever any Methodist did, though 
papalizing is the crime with which he charges 
all of that denomination. When I think of 
him, I think too of some who shall say here- 
after, ‘ Have we not prophesied in thy name, 
and in thy'name done many wondrous works? 
Then shall he say unto them, Depart from 
me, for I never knew you.’ But perhaps he 
might be enlightened in his last moments, 
and saved in the very article of dissolution. 
It is much to be wished, anc indeed hoped, 
that he was, Such a man reprobated in the 
great day, would be the most melancholy 
spectacle of all that shall stand at the left 
hand hereafter. But I do not think that 
many, or indeed any will be found there, who 
in their lives were sober, virtuous, and sin- 
cere, truly pious in the use of their little 
light, and though ignorant of God, in com- 
parison with some others, yet sufficiently in- 
formed to know that he is to be feared, 
loved, and trusted. An operation is often 
performed within the curtains of a dying 
bed, in behalt’ of such men, that the nurse 
and the doctor (I mean the doctor and the 
nurse) have no suspicion of. The soul makes 
but -pne« step out of darkness into light, and 
makes that step without a witness. My 
brother’s case has made me very charitable 
in my opinion about.the future state of such 
men. - - 
“ To the Same. 
* Sept. 8, 1783. 

** My Dear Friend,—I have been lately 
more dejected and more distressed ‘than 
usual: more harassed by dreams in the 
night, and more deeply poisoned by them in 
the following day. I know not what is por- 
tended by an alteration for the worse, after 
eleven years of misery ; but firmly believe 
that it is not designed as the introduction of 
a change for the better. You know not what 
I sutfered while you were here, nor,was 
there any need youshould. Your friendship 
for me would have made you in some degree 
a partaker of my woes; and your share in 
them would have been increased by your 
inability to help me. Perhaps, indeed, they 
took a keener edge from the consideration of 
your presence. ‘The friend of my heart, the 
person with whom I had formerly taken 
sweet counsel, no longer useful to me as a 
minister, no longer pleasant to me as a Chris- 
tian, was a spectacle that must necessarily 
add the bitterness of mortification to the sad- 
ness of despair. I now see a long winter 
before me, and am to get through it as I can. 
I know the ground, before I tread upon it. 
It is hollow ; it is agitated ; it suffers shocks 
in every direction ; it is like the soil of Cala- 
bria—all whirlpool and undulation. But I 
must reel through it; at least, if I be not 
swallowed up by the way. Yours, W.C. 


“To the Rev. WittrAm Unwin. 
“ Nov. 24, 1781. 
“ My Dear Friend,—News is always accept- 
able, especially from another world. I can- 
not tell you what has been done in the 





Chesapeake, but I can tell you what has 


passed in West Wycombe, in this county.. Do 
you feel yourself disposed to give credit to 
the story of an apparition? No, say you. I 
am of your mind, I do not believe more 
than one in a hundred of those tales with 
which old women frighten children, and teach 
children to frighten each other. But you are 
not such a philosopher, I suppose, as to have 
persuaded yourself that an apparition is an 
impossible thing. You can attend toa story 
of that sort, if well authenticated? Yes, 
Then I can tell you one. 

You have heard, no doubt, of the romantic 
friendship that subsisted once between Paul 
Whitehead, and Lord le Despenser, the late 
Sir Francis Dashwood.—When Paul died, he 
left his lordship alegacy. It was his heart, 
which was taken out of his body, and sent as 
directed. His friend having built a church, 
and, at that time just finished it, used it as a 
mausoleum upon this occasion; and having 
(as I think the newspapers told us at the 
time) erected an elegant pillar in the centre 
of it, on the summit of this pillar, enclosed 
in a golden urn, he placed the heart in ques- 
tion. But not as a lady places a china figure 
upon her mantle-tree, or on the top of her 
cabinet, but with much respectful ceremony, 
and all the forms of funeral solemnity. He 
hired the best singers and the best perform- 
ers. He composed an anthem for the pur- 
pose, he invited all the nobility and gentry in 
the country to assist at the celebration of 
these obsequies, and having formed them all 
iuto an august procession, marched to: the 
place appointed at their head, and consigned 
the posthumous treasure, with his own hands 
to its state of honourable elevation. Having 
thus, as he ‘thought, and as he might: well 
think, (.......) appeased the manes of 
the deceased, he rested satisfied with what 
he had done, and supposed his friend would 
rest. But not so,—about a week since I re- 
ceived a letter from a person, who cannot 
have been misinformed, telling me that Paul 
has appeared frequently of late, and that 
there are few, if any, of his lordship’s nume- 
rous household, who have not seen him, some- 
times in the park, sometimes in the garden, 
as well as in the house, by day and by night, 
indifferently. I make no reflection upon this 
incident, having other things to write about, 
and but little room. - - - 

“ I learned when I was a boy, being the 
son of a staunch Whig, and a man that loved 
his country, to glow with that patriotic enthu - 
siasm which is apt to break forth into poetry, 
or at least to prompt a person, if he has any 
inclination that way, to poetical endeavours. 
Prior’s pieces of that sort were recommended 
to my particular notice; and as that part of 
the present century was a season when clubs 
of a political character, and consequently 
political songs, were much in fashion, the 
bestin that style, some written by Rowe, and 
I think some by Congreve, and many by other 
wits of the day, were proposed to my admi- 
ration. Being grown up, I became desirous 
of imitating such bright examples, and while 
I lived in the Temple produced several half- 
penny ballads, two or three of which had the 
honour to be popular. What we learn in 
childhood we retain long ; and the successes 
we met with, about three years ago, when 
D’Estaing was twice repulsed, once in Ame- | 
rica, and once in the West Indies, having set 
fire to my patriotic zeal once more, it disco- 
vered itself by the same symptoms, and pro- 
duced effects much like those it had produced 





before. But, unhappily, the ardour I felt 
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upon the occasion, disdaining to be confined 
within the bounds of fact, pushed me upon 
uniting the prophetical with the poetical 
character, and defeated its own purpose.— 
Iam glad it did. The less there is of that 
sort in my book the better; it will be more 
consonant to your character, who patronise 
the volume, and, indeed, to the constant 
tenor of my own thoughts upon public mat- 
ters, that I should exhort my countrymen to 
repentance, than that I should flatter their 
pride—that vice for which, perhaps, they are 
even now so severely punished. - - - 

“¢ My reading is pretty much circumscribed, 
both by want of books and the influence of 
particular reasons. Politics are my abhor- 
rence, being almost.always hypothetical, fluc- 
tuating, and impracticable. Philosophy—I 
should have said natural philosophy, mathe- 
matically studied, does not suit me; and such 
exhibitions of: that subject, as are calculated 
for less learned readers, I have read in former 
days, and remember in the present. Poetry, 
English poetry, I never touch, being pretty 
much addicted to the writing of it, and know- 
ing that much intercourse with those gentle- 
men betrays us unavoidably into ahabit of 
imitation, which I hate and despise most 
cordially. - - - 

** To the Rev. Joun NEwTon. 
* Nov. 30, 1783. 

“ My Dear Friend,—I have neither long 
visits to pay nor to receive, nor ladies to 
spend hours in telling me that which might 
be told in five minutes, yet often find myself 
obliged to be an economist of time, and to 
make the most of a short opportunity. Let 
our station be as retired as it may, there is 
no want of playthings and avocations, nor 
much need to seek them, in this world of 
ours. Business, or what presents itself to 
us, under that imposing character, will find 
us out, even in the stillest retreat, and plead 
its importance, however trivial in reality, as 
a just demand upon our attention. 

“Tt is wonderful how by means of such 
real or seeming necessities, my time is stolen 
away. I have just time to observe that time 
is short, and by the time I have made the 
observation, time is gone. I have wondered 
in former days at the patience of the Ante- 
diluvian world ; that they could endure a life 
almost millenary, with so little variety as 
seems to have fallen to their share. It is 
probable that they had much fewer employ- 
ments than we. Their afiairs lay in a nar- 
rower compass; their libraries were indiffer- 
ently furnished; philosophical researches 
were carried on with much less industry and 
acuteness of penetration, and fiddles, per- 
haps, were not even invented. How then 
could seven or eight hundred years of life be 
supportable? I have asked this question for- 
merly, and been at a loss to resolve it; but 
I think I can answer it now. I will suppose 
myself born a thousand years before Noah 
was born or thought of. 1 rise with the sun ; 
1 worship ; I prepare my breakfast ; I swal- 
low a bucket of goats-milk, and a dozen good 
sizeable cakes. I fasten a new string to my 
bow,and my youngest boy, alad of about thirty 
years of age, having played with my arrows 
till he has stript off all the feathers, I find 
myself obliged to repair them. The morning 
is thus spent in preparing for the chace, and 
it is become necessary that I should dine. I 
dig up my roots; I wash them; I boil them; 
I find them not done enough, I boil them 
again; my wife is angry; we dispute; we 
settle the point; but in the mean time the fire 


goes Out, and must be kindled again. All 
this is very amusing. I hunt; I bring home 
the prey; with the skin of it I mend an old 
coat, or I make a new one. By thistime the 
day is far spent; I feel myself fatigued, and 
retire to rest. Thus what with tilling the 
ground, and eating the fruit of it, hunting 
and walking, and running, and mending old 
clothes, and sleeping and rising again, I can 
suppose an inhabitant of the primeval world 
so much occupied, as to sigh over the short- 
ness of life, and to find at the end of many 
centuries, that they had all slipt through his 
fingers, and were passed away like a shadow. 
What wonder then that I, who live in a day 
of so much greater refinement, when there is 
so mnch more to be wanted, and wished, and 
to be enjoyed, should feel myself now and 
then pinched in point of opportunity, and at 
some loss for leisure to fill four sides of a 
sheet like this? Thus, however, it is, and if 
the ancient gentlemen to whom I have re- 
ferred, and their complaints of the dispro- 
portion of time to the occasions they had for 
it, will not serve me as an excuse, I must 
even plead guilty, and confess that I am 
often in haste, when I have no good reason 
for being so.” 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
LETTERS FROM PARIS. 
Paris, Feb, 21, 1824. 

A very spirited and interesting volume, 
composed during a residence of several years 
at Rome, has just appeared. It is entitled 
Tablettes Romaines, and contains observations 
on the manners, ceremonies, government, and 
objects of curiosity at Rome, The author is 
both a wit and a philosopher ; he has gleaned 
many striking anecdetes,. and received many 
sage lessons in the capital of the Christian World. 
“ Pius vit. in later times (he says, never spake 
of Napoleon but with respectful admiration. 
When he returned from the Isle of Elba, he 
addressed to the Prince of Canino the most 
hearty felicitations.on le revenant miraculeux, 
and assured Lucien that the anointed might 
always reckon on him who had anointed him. 

“ Canova was very familiar with Napoleon, 
and was often alone with him and Josephine. 
The warrior joked the artist. ‘You make 
conquests on marble, (said he;) they are 
harder than mine.’ ‘ And perhaps more du- 
rable,” observed Canova; and then he en- 
treated him to rest amidst his trophies, to con- 
solidate his power, and no longer to risk a 
destiny so often assured by victory. The 
Emperor laughed at the sculptor’s fears. ‘I 
fight new battles (said he) as you make new 
statues.’ “It is very different, (said the 
sculptor;) an artist onght never to stop in 
the pursuit of the fine arts; there we may 
always march on from conquest to conquest. 
Mediocrity alone conceives that the goal is 
attained; but a thousand dangers await the 


Cesar, and a multitude besides.” ‘ You an- 
ticipate for me. then, the ides of March!’ 
“Ah! I apprehend less for your death than 
defeat.” ‘I fear neither the one nor the 
other ; both will find me as immoveable as 
your statues.” - - - 

“ After Napoleon had married Marie Louise, 
he appeared dissatistied that Canova did not 
compliment him. ‘ Puis-je vous feliciter, dit 
Canova, d’avoir fait divorce avec la fortune ?’” 

The Tablettes present many curious anec- 


the church, on the ceremonies that distinguish 


warrior on the road of ambition: think of 


dotes of the brigands who infest the states of 


A new Romance, the Mulatre, is shortly to 
appear. This work, remarkable, dit-on, for 
the keenness of the observations and the 
grace of the style, is ascribed to a lady. 
There is a complete stagnation at our 
great Theatres ;—nothing new. Our folks 
are too busy with dancing and running on 
the Election stage, to attend to tricks and 
farces of any other description at present. 
M. Rothschild, the first Jew baron, and 
banker, it is whispered by Scandal, sent the 
other day toa pretty young actress at one of 
our houses, four boxes of bon-bons, with a bil- 
let of 1000 francs in each. The young fa- 
vourite kept the bon-bons, but sent back the 
billets to the holy banker, with these words : 
“* Je suis gourmande, mais rien que cela.” The 
Baron was much surprised, and said to one 
of his friends, “ Ah! la petite fait la cruelle 
++ -.mous verrons....je doublerat la somme.. .. 
moi, je ne connais pas d'obstacles, je suis invin- 
cible. Tout cede a mon esprit, @ mon amabilité. 
++++d’ai beaucoup d'argent)!” 

Lady Morgan’s Life of Salvator Rosa has 
been translated and published here. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
Tue first public Concert by the pupils of 
this Institution was given at the Hanover- 
square Rooms on Wednesday, and attended 
by avery numerous and distinguished auditory. 

The Royal Academy of Music has only been 
open since the 18th of March last, and, in- 
cluding vacations, the earliest students can- 
not have enjoyed more than nine months’ tui- 
tion. Their progress does credit to their 
teachers; and in most ef the instances where 
the nature of the performances allowed us to 
form a judgment upon individual merit, there 
was a striking manifestation of talent indus- 
triously cultivated. The Concert was divided 
into two parts, and consisted of vocal and 
instrumental music of various kinds. The 
first part commenced with a Symphonia of 
Haydn’s, and was followed by a Psalmo by 
the female pupils, and a Pianoforte Duet, 
well played by the boys, Phipps and Packer. 
An Italian Song by Miss Porter, and a Harp 
Fantasia by Miss Morgan preceded an extra- 
ordinary Solo on the Violin by a little boy of 
ten years of age, of the name of H. G. Bla- 
grove. The feeling, taste, and execution 
which he displayed, and his mastery of the 
instrument, entitle him to the character of a 
Musical Phenomenon. The King’s Accession 
Ode, by Dr. Crotch, closed this part. 

In the second, an instrumental Trio was 
succeeded by a new Solo on the Oboe, ex- 
tremely well played by another boy, H. A. 
M. Cooke ; and some very pleasing singing 
by Miss Watson delighted the audience, and 
gave great promise of future excellence. A 
Miss Bellchambers also distinguished herself 
as a principal vocalist. 

A new Duet of Hummel’s, Nocturne Piano- 
forte, was clearly and cleverly performed by 
Misses Chancellor and Goodwin ; and a vio- 
loncello Polacca by C. Lucas (a pupil of 
Lindley’s) showed a youth worthy of such 
an instructor. ‘God save the King” con- 
cluded the Concert, with which we were 
‘altogether exceedingly gratified. 

Considering the brief space of time during 
which the Academy has existed, the exhibi- 
tion of this day certainly says much in favourof 
such an institution. Itis in vain that we squan- 
der our money upon musical foreigners, and 
affect to have nice ears for their excellencies, 











them, and on the belles dames who adorn them, 
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. Music among ourselves; and’ in no way can 
it be so truly, so nobly, and so nationally 
cultivated as by encouraging such a design 
as this Royal Academy. From it we may 
look for native professors, with native habits 
and English morals, to instruct the rising 
generation; and there is no one who knows 
any thing of the character of the present 
Teaching world in London, who must not de- 
voutly long for that consummation. We 
press this point, because, though liberally 
endowed, we observe it stated that the funds 
of the Academy are low in — to its 
necessary expenditure ; and when it is re- 
membered that in this country private mu- 
nificence and not government bounties (as on 
the Continent) sustain every grand and be- 
nevolent establishment, we trust the intima- 
tion will be met by a great accession of 
support. 

An Address, prefixed to the programme of 
the Concert, puts this subject in a clear light ; 
but the strongest appeal was made‘by the Con- 
cert itself, and the many intelligent youthful 
faces and remarkable youthful abilities, beam- 
ing with happiness and in a state of improve- 
ment, which it displayed. 


, 





LEARNED SOCIETIES, ETC. 
CHINESE LITERATURE. 
St. Petersburgh, Jan. 23, 1824. 
Ever since the year 1728, when the treaty of 
ace and commerce was concluded between 
ussia and China, our government has main- 
tained at Pekin an Archimandrite and four 
Ecclesiastics, to whom as many young men 
were added, to learn the Chinese language, 
and to serve, in the sequel, as interpreters, 
as well on the frontiers as in the department 
of Foreign Affairs at St. Petersburgh. Hi- 
therto mo persons have yet returned to Rus- 


sia from this establishment who have done|> 


any important service to Literature. But the 
Archimandrite Hyacinthus, who has lately 
returned from China, differs from all his pre- 
decessors. Astonishment is excited by the 
zeal with which he has applied to the Chinese 
and other languages, and by the important 
works which he has composed during his resi- 
dence at Pekin: viz. 1. A General History of 
China, from the year 2357 before the birth of 
Christ, to the year 1633 of the Christian era ; 
nine vols. folio—2. A Geographical and Sta- 
tistical Description of the Chinese Empire, 
with a large map, in the five principal lan- 
guages spoken by the people; in two vols. 
tolio—3. The works of Confucius, translated 
into Russian, with a Commentary—4. A Rus- 
sian and Chinese Dictionary—5. Four works 
on the Geography and History of Thibet and of 
Little Bucharia—6. The History of the Land 
of the Mongols—7. The Code of Laws given 
by the Chinese Government:to the Mongol 
tribes—8. An accurate Description of the 
City of Pekin—9. Description of the Dykes 
and Works erected to confine the Waters of 
the Yellow River; followed by an accurate 
Description of the great Canal of China. 

Besides these Chinese works, translated 
into Russian, the Archimandrite Hyacinthus 
has written several treatises on the manners, 
customs, festivals, and domestic employments 
of the Chinese ; on their military art, and on 
the manufactures and branches of industry in 
which they excel. 

The interest which the Emperor Alexander 
takes in every thing that can contribute to 
the glory of the Empire and of his govern- 
meant, and to all that can extend the sphere 
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of useful knowledge, gives reason to hope 
that the Russian government will afford the 
learned Archimandrite the necessary means 
to print the literary treasures which he has 
brought with him from China. 





FINE ARTS. 
BRITISH GALLERY. 

Every visit we pay to this or any other Ex- 
hibition of British Art, increases the regret 
that we cannot in our limited space do justice 
to the merit of all those whose talents deserve 
an approving notice. From this limitation it 
will necessarily be inferred, that however es- 
timable many of these works may be, it is 
principally upon some peculiar novelty in the 
style of Art, or the treatment of the subject, 
that our remarks arise, varying only accord- 
ing to the form and features of the picture. 
In this view we consider 

The Social Pinch. A. Fraser. (No. 244.)— 
Although not in the number of its votaries, 
we regard the kindly qualities of snuff-taking, 
when confined to persons of a certain age. 
We sympathize with the social feeling and its 
introductory character. Those who have not 
words to begin a conversation may carry a 
snuff-box, which is almost a passport to ac- 
quaintance. Nor can we walk many paces 
through our crowded streets without being 
reminded by signs or tokens of its importance 
as an article of trade, the pencil or the chisel 
of the artist and the aid of the poet being 
largely in demand to exhibit its properties. 
We well remember, not many years back, a 
shop in Knightsbridge stuck all over with 
panegyrics, of which our memory, at a pinch, 
can furnish a specimen or two: 

When times are hard and fortune’s gruff, 

A friend’s at hand—a pinch of snuff. 
ae love your life, your mouth tobacco cram in, 
Twill sometimes cure disease, and stand a tug 

with famine. 

But not to let it be supposed that the subject 
has run away with the picture, or that its 
designation and delineation as a work of Art 
are not equally happy, we have pleasure in 
saying, that in point of execution, character, 
and effect, it may vie with some of the best 
productions of the Flemish School. 

279, (R. Farrier,) is called ‘‘ Tragedy,” to 
which we should have added “ Burlesqued.” 
It is of a similar nature with Richter’s School- 
boys, and in some of its parts not unequal to 
that inimitable performance. The execution 
of this piece is of the ultra in Art: with the 
appearance of great smoothness and finish, its 
general character is hard ; and though with a 
little too much of the clay manufacture, there 
is the greatest capability in the vehicle em- 
ployed which can produce such clearness, 
strength, and contrast. 

141. “ Come buy,” &c. T. Stewardson.— 
Whether this is a real character, or a lady in 
disguise, we are not prepared to say, for such 
masqueradings have frequently been, either 
from the choice of the Artist to give a pic- 
turesque form to his subject, or the wish of 
the female, to show the power of her beauty 
in the most homely costume. Be this as it 
may, we shall not dispute the claims of Poor 
Sally thus exhibited to our warmest admira- 
tion, nor pay the less warm a tribute to the 
skill of the Artist, rich in the harmonious 
display of his colouring, and happy in the 
disposition of his subject. 

34. The Spartan Boy. T. Stewardson.—Is 
a variety in the Artist’s style, but very forci- 


AND 


bly painted, and well suited to the character 
pourtrayed, 

147. The Grief of Achilles over the Body 
of Patroclus. J. Wood.—In this, as well 
asin other: productions of this Artist which 
we have seen, the historic and classic pencil 
is ably employed, and the composition under 
our notice, both in form and colouring, main- 
tains the dignity of sorrow without the ex- 
aggerated violence too often given to the 
subject. 

343. An Antique Rural Scene. C. L. East- 
lake.—Classic in its character and composi- 
tion, it is a pleasing piece of Italian scenery, 
into which Mr. Eastlake has transferred his 
pee gaiety of colouring and picturesque 
orms ; but the shape of a tree on the left is 
like a note out of harmony, and we wish it 
was out of the picture. His other subjects, of 
Bandits, Contedina, &c. are similar in their 
treatment to those of last year. That of 
No. 310, “ The Wife of a Banditti Chief, look- 
ing over a precipice watching the result? of 
a Skirmish,” has great interest, both from its 
novelty and the way in which it is calculated 
to affect the imagination. 








Cenotaph to the Princess Charlotte. 


Tue destination of this interesting Monument 
has at length been fixed by the gracious con- 
descension of His Majesty, who has directed 
that Mr. M. Wyatt’s fine group shall be 
erected in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, 
near the mortal remains of the lamented 
Princess. Some correspondence has appear- 


ed in the newspapers upon the subject ; and_ 


it must be very gratifying to every good 
mind, to see an individual of great genius at 
length relieved from much undeserved oblo- 
quy, and allowed to place the result of his 
toils and the fruit of his talents. fairly before 
that Public which called them forth. The 
subscription, made in sums not exceeding 
one guinea from any one person, was one of 
the most popular tributes of affectionate sor- 
row ever paid to the memory of departed 
greatness : we have always thought the de- 
sign a fine one, and it affords us satisfaction 
to find that it is on the eve of being appro- 
priately placed where it will recal the form 
and melancholy fate of the apparent Queen 
of England, cut off in the bloom of youth ; 
and, in our opinion, do honour to British Art. 





No. 1.—A Picturesque Tour made in the Years 
1817 and 1820 through the Pyrenean Moun- 
tains, Auvergne, the Departments of the High 
and Low Alps, and in part of Spain, Ato. 
Published by Ackermann. 

E1cut Numbers, with six Engravings in each, 

constitute the plan of this work, the draw- 

ings for which seem to have been sketched 
with a free and masterly hand. They are 
aquatinted, and produce adequate impres- 
sions (in this example) of the appearances of 

Rouen, Caen, Le Mans, Tours, Poitiers, and 

Bordeaux. Short and well-written descrip- 

tions accompany the Plates ; and though the 

execution may be improved, the work is not 
unworthy of the lovers of the picturesque, 
and remarkable in foreign landscape. 


Field Marshal H. R.H. The D. of York, &c. &c- 
Tuis is a print of the Commander-in-Chief, 
published by Mr. Sams as a companion to 
that of His Majesty. It does not strike us 





as being either so good a likeness or so re- 
spectable a work of art; but this is, perhaps, 





principally owing to our dislike of ‘the ex- 
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pression in the countenance, which conveys 
no idea of the intents of the original. We 
know not whether the mind is vacant or in 
deep thought ; whether the eye is looking at 
an object or absorbed in reflection. The 
arms and shoulders also appear to be out of 
drawing. The publisher should mind these 
matters—put spirit and the usual look of 
H.R.H. into the face; and the picture will 
be fitter to pair with its royal predecessor. 





Sir Astley Cooper, Bart. Surgeon tothe King, &c. 
Portrait, drawn by J. W. Rubidge; en- 
graved by J. Alais. Published by Cox, 
Southwark ; Hurst & Robinson, London, 

An able engraving of an able man is always 
welcome to the public ; and the present will, 
we imagine, be more than welcome to the 
medical profession, of which its subject is so 
distinguished an ornament. Unacquainted 
with the original, we cannot speak of the 
likeness ; but the head is well engraved, the 
countenance full of intellect, and the other 
parts executed in a vigorous sketchy style 
which does credit to the Artists. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
METRICAL TALES. 
I.—THE THREE WELLS—A Fairy Tale. 
“ Jai grand regret a la fairée.”—Marmontel. 


There ’s an island which the sea 
Keeps in lone tranquillity ; 
Filled with flowers which the sun 
Never yet hath looked upon ,— 
Flowers lighted with the light 
Left by fairy feet at night ; 
Worshippers of the sweet moon, 
Veiled a the eye of noon, 
For, by daylight, bud nor bloom 
Smiles amid the island gloom. 
All is desolate and drear, 
As no spring were in the year : 
But beneath night’s shadowy wing 
Violets and roses spring ; 
Perfume floats upon the air, 
Myrtle boughs are waying there ; 
Stars shine in their beauty forth, 
Meteors glisten from the north, 
Rode by radiant shapes that seem 
Creatures made of bloom and beam, 
With their hair and plumes’ gay dyes 
Glorious as the morning skies. 
Seldom hath a mortal eye 
Looked upon their sorely; 
Yet sometimes, for what is there 
Love in young hearts will not dare, 
Lover’s step has dared to press 
That ground’s haunted loveliness. 
When the moon in her blue hall 
Lights her zenith coronal, 
‘On each mystic leaf and flower 
Lies a coal of true love power: 
Often have they borne away 
Rosy leaf and scented spray ; 
Next the heart the charm have worn, 
Long as true love faith was borne. 
But as old tradition tells, 
There are other, deeper, on 
In the lone and mystic wells— 
Spells of strange wild augury 
Few have had the heart to try.— 
She came, or ever the Gopuing bright 
Banished in blushes the grey twilight; 
Like a spirit she seemed to float, 
As the morning star guided her lonely boat; 
With her golden hair, like a sunny sail 
Spread b see for a favouring gale ; 
ith a cheek like the rose, when first the spring 
Wakes its life of scented languishing ; 
And eyes, to whose dazzling beauty were given 
The blue and the light of a summer heaven— 
She sat alone in the boat, as it went 
Calm thro’ the sleep-hushed element. 


Now joy thee, AsTARTE, oy voyage is done, 
The day is unbroken, the island is won.— 

She passed thro’ a drear and desolate track 
Seen dim in the shadow of glimmering rack $ 

A silence and stillness weighed in the air, 

And the trees in their age stood gaunt and bare; 
There was not a flower or a leaf on the ground 
Till she came where some cypresses gathered 
around ; 

She entered the funeral shade of the dell, 

And looked on the depth of each haunted well. 
Thickly around did the tall grass wave, [grave— 
Like the green dank growth that springs on the 
There it was that the charm must be done. 

To hide the wells from the beam of the sun, 
She took the webs of silvery white 

Herself had wove in the lone moonlight, 

And threw them o’er, so that not one ray 
Could lighten their depths with a glimpse of day; 
And with silent lip, tho’ with beating heart, 
She watched the hours of sunlight depart. 

The moon rose up, and with it a sound 

Of low sweet music breathed around ; 

There came a gushing of perfume, [bloom. 
For the earth was now covered with bud and 
The maiden unveiled each mystic well, 

And as the light of the moonbeam fell, 
Sparkled and shone each darkling stream, 

Like molten silver or diamond gleam. 

Then down the maiden knelt and prayed 

At the first well, for its lady’s aid, 

And there up rose a sparkling chain 

As chanted a soft voice the magic strain :— 


First Fairy’s Song. 


Here are burning brighter gems 

Than on kingly diadems ; 

Rubies, like the crimson light 

Seen upon a winter night ; 

Pearls, the whitest that can be 

Hidden in the deep blue sea; 

Emeralds, let summer show 

Greener light; like winter snow 

Virgin silver, pure and white; 

Gold, red as the morning light. 

For the service thou hast done, 

Shading me from the hot sun, 

Stores from every Indian mine 

And Afric river shall be thine. 
Oh, this is not what my boon shall be, 
Gold and gems have no charms for me. 

Then turned the maid to the second well, 
And waited the fate of her next tried spell; 
And up from the water, on air, there played, 
Of a thousand colours, a mingled braid. 


Second Fairy’s Song. 


I have caught the tints that deck 
The proud pues tail and neck ; 
I have caught the many rays 
Of the opal’s changeful blaze ; 
I have mixed a thousand hues 
From the rainbow’s arch of dews ; 
Here is blent each changeful thing 
For the wild heart’s wandering : 
For thy cool and pleasant shade, 
This shall be thy meed, young maid. 
Oh! not for me, oh! not for me 
Is the heartless spell of inconstancy. 
There yet is a well ; one trial more, 
Sure, that has a better prize in store. 
She knelt again, and on the well 
A simple wreath was visible. 


Third Fairy’s Song. 
I have been to the low dell, 
Where the sweetest violets dwell ; 
I have been to the lone vale, 
Where there droops the lily pale: 
Sweet and pure, they are bound 
With a myrtle bough around— 
Myrtle, for its leaves are seen 
Even in the winter green: 
If true love be sought by thee, 
Maiden, this thy meed shall be. 


My spell is done, my prize is won ; 





True love! thou hast equal none ; 


True love! who could choose for thee 

Gold or gems or vanity ? 

Where is the spell whose charm will prove, 
Like the spell of thy charm, true love? L. E. L. 





SEKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
CHARACTER-HIGH-STRIKES. 

OF all the changes in this changing world, 
nothing has produced a greater change than 
the effects of boiling-water! Who would have 
formed an idea, when the adventurous Blan- 
chard lanched from the cliff to cross the 
Straits of Dover in his aérial car, that in the 
course of a few years we should see our ves- 
sels stemming the dashing wave, propelled by 
the powers of steam, and the whole journey 
from London to Paris performed on wheels ! 
But it verifies the old remark—* There will 
always be hot work between England and 
France.” A man may now breakfast at Do- 
ver, dine at Calais, and return back to sup- 
per. For my part, nothing but the quickness 
of the passage can reconcile me to the loss 
of the old Dover bye-boats—The hearty 
hard-featured veteran of a Captain, with his 
tough yarns ; the round-shouldered, easy, ac- 
commodating mate; the laborious and watchful 
crew ; and above all, the.mingled character of 
the steward, half sailor half landsman, with 
his bottle of porter in one hand, bowsing at a 
rope with the other, and the mop tucked un- 
der his arm. Then, to notice his patient en- 
durance amid the calls of ‘Steward, steward !”” 
on one side, and violent abuse on the other, 
But these things have now passed away, and 
all evaporated into smoke. Formerly, we used 
to be worried for half-a-crown here, and five 
shillings there, and all that sort of thing— 
Now that was just as it should be, for an 
Englishman dearly loves his money (will grum- 
ble at every item in his bill—find fault with 
every thing out of it) and fight in noisy strife 
for every inch of ground te keep it in pos- 
session. But in the present day it is drawn 
out of our pockets by commission, without the 
honour of a contest, and we find our cash 
making unto itself wings, without being al- 
lowed the privilege of giving them a clip to 
arrestits flight. Formerly, when a man quit- 
ted home to travel, it was with the prospect 
of change in all its varieties; and the inci- 
dental difficulties on the road, as they en- 
hanced the pleasures of the journey, were also 
anticipated long before setting out. Modern 
improvement has now smoothed down all ob- 
structions, and we may travel from Dan to 
Beersheba without encountering a_ single 
peril. However, nothing, in my opinion, can 
compensate for the bustle, the confusion, the 
hurryings of captains and mates, with their 
anxious faces—the being almost smothered 
with cards on alighting at the Ship Inn or 
York Hotel,—and then we had our choice of 
performing the voyage im what vessel and 
with whom we pleased—But now we are 
treated no better than Dilly passengers (who 
carry their franks in their faces) and must 
either go by their boiling kettles, and be 
pecan like an image on the lid of a china 
tea-pot, or remain at home. ‘It was at the 
first of the Peace, when the whole herd of 
John Bull’s family were driving to the Conti- 
nent, I rolled up my guineas, (sovereigns 
were not in fashion, though kings were all the 
go) in my leathern purse, having carefully 
counted them first and appropriated each to 
its separate destination. The chaise was at 
the door with four good beasts ; not that my 
haste required leaders, but then.a pair of ad- 








ditional horses would give me an air of im- 
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——— 
portance on the road, and obtain more re- 
spect than if a coronet had graced the pa- 
nel with only two. Then, that requisite ap- 
pendage, baggage—I have known many a 
traveller who has been chiefly valued for the 
number of his trunks, though probably none 
of them were more than half filled. How- 
ever, all was settled to my mind, the posti- 
lions in their scarict jackets mounted, and, to 
use the language of the novel-writers, I threw 
myself into the seat and we drove off. Oh, 
the glorious effects of peace, how it harmo- 
nizes the mind!—I declare, by the time I 
reached Canterbury, the congées and obse- 
quiousness of the landlords, (this name is 
now degenerated into Proprietors, another 
evidence of the ill effects of steam on old 
English customs), the respectful bows and 
attention of a host of waiters, pretty bar- 
maids, and hatless hostlers, rendered me in 
perfect good humour with myself and every 
body else, and I began to fancy my per an- 
num was some hunitreds more than it actu- 
ally was. But my guineas,—Ah, my poor 
guineas, one after the other, changed colour 
and became as pale as silver, while the rest 
shivered and rattled as if they had been trou- 
bled with a galloping consumption. But the 
dinner and the wine at the Fountain !—Well, 
if a man is to see the world, he must pay for 
the liberty, though he get cooped up in the 
King’s Bench for the remainder of his days. 
The road between Canterbury and Ewell was 
rather of a sombre cast, inviting the mind to 
solitude ; but who could reflect, that was 
going to France! Then, the dashing equi- 
pages returning, and bowing to the insides 
as they passed; it might be the Marquis or 
his gentleman ; what did it signify, so that the 
balls on the coronet were right? From Ewell 
the scenery was beautifully picturesque:—the 
road formed midway down the side of a lofty 
hill; the meandering stream watering the 

astnres aud Winding through the vale below 
now ornamented with Kersney Abbey, the 
seat of the late John F——,Esq., and finely 
contrasted with the humble steeple of the 
village church) ;—the gradual descent of the 
valley in front, beyond which the British 
Channel appeared rolling its waves in pride 
and grandeur ;—while in the distance, like 
darkling specks upon the tide, just rising from 
the horizon, the high blue land of France was 
dimly seen ;—on the right hand, almost per- 
pendicularly above the town, the smooth 
green sloping of the battery; and on the left 
the turrets of that hoary castle, famed in his- 
tory—I dearly love to pass an hour within 
its walls, losing myself in dreams of former 
days, and listening to the descriptions of Ju- 
lius Cesar’s sword and all the panoply of the 
olden times. What care I whether they are 
genuine or not, I would not be undeceived for 
double their worth, Byt to proceed,—we 
entered the town and in led down Snargate- 
street; while the phalanx of Touters followed 
like hounds when the game is in view.* Out 
rushed a troop of waiters from the Ship, 
while W » With his powdered head, or 
the old lady in her coif cap, all kindly stood 
to take in the stranger as he sojourned on his 
way. Scarcely was my foot upon the pave- 
ment, when a motley group surrounded me, 
thrusting their cards into my hand. ‘ The 
fast-sailing Poll, sir,” says one rough tar; 








_ * Touters are a kind of mosquito fleet of small croft ; 
7. e. men employed to worry passengers, either to em- 
bark in the vessels in whose interest they are employed, 
or to transport travellers to the various ivns, Their 
occupation is extremely imposing. 








“¢ capital accommodations, would you like to 
board her, sir?” ‘“ The Countess of Elgin, sir, 
belonging to the house of L——, commanded 
by. Captain H—, is the first upon turn, sir,” 
cried a worthy old gentleman, who I recol- 
lected to have seen in the same spot in the 
same occupation, as Master of the Minerva, 
twenty years before ; and several other well 
remembered faces presented themselves to 
my view. It brought a crowd of recollec- 
tions across my mind, and recalled those 
scenes which shone so cloudlessly and passed 
away so soon. It was one of those hasty 
snatches of thought that embodies years in 
the space of minutes; but the noise soon 
dispelled the vision, and it vanished amid the 
cries of “ Fast sailing Poll,—Countess,— 
good accommodations,—King George Mail,— 
Queen Charlotte,—go for the tide,’—and a 
hundred other sounds, all equally harmoni- 
ous. I followed the general plan of great 
travellers, to keep all in suspense and pro- 
mise none; so that every time I showed my 
head out at the inn door I was again sur- 
rounded, and made another collection of 
cards. How delightful to walk upon the cool 
margin of the purple wave, and contemplate 
the weather-beaten face of the hardy Hovel- 
ler,—to watch his stolen and suspicious 
glances while pretending to look throngh his 
glass at the distant sail; and when the roar- 
ing billows are dashing their white foam 
upon the beach, to see him lanch through 
the raging surge to aid the vessel in distress. 
A more stigmatized, yet useful, body of men 
never existed. What, though they may dab- 
ble a little now and then in a few contra- 
band articles, (as which of us has not ?)—bnt 
there—there--that’s a forbidden subject—and 
the least said about it the better. Whoever 
has mounted to the height of that famed cliff 
where Shakspeare wooed the tragic Muse, 
without feeling some portion of Parnassian 
elevation ? “To listen to thé whispering of the 
little ‘azure wave as it chafes the yellow 
strand below—to taste the only unadalte- 
rated thing we can now enjoy, the pure 
clear air of heayen—to look with shudder- 
ing instinct over the steep precipice, and 
then turn to the green slope descending 
to the valley—But Iet us get to the Pier 
heads, and that rendezvous for pilots and 
for news—the Cross Wall. Of all charac- 
ters, these are the most readily known; 
and it is remarkable, that though but a few 
miles separate the towns, the Deal and Dover 
pilots are peculiarly distinguished from each 
other. The former, with their long-tail, broad 
flapped coats, apparently cut from the same 
piece of cloth and cast by the same manu- 
facturer; then they have an indolent slouch 
in their gait, as if they had nothing to do and 
fitty to help them, wrangling together all day 
long, but in the evening assembling at the 
Star, or elsewhere, over their glass of grog, 
as amicable as ever. The Dover pilots are 
more improved in their manners and ap- 
pearance (probably the effects of steam;) 
the fashionable cut is superseding the old 
style of dress, and the honest bluntness of 
the ‘ aunciente pilote,” is refined into modern 
politeness and genteel deportment. But, take 
them for all in all, when we consider the ex- 
tent of property and number of lives com- 
mitted to their charge, and the comparatively 
few cases of loss, we must acknowledge them 
to be a valuable and respectable class of the 
community. Their wives—but we must not 
meddle with them—besides the flag is up, and 
I shall barely haye time to clear my baggage 


and get on board—“ When Greek meets 
Greek, then comes the tug of war.” Scarcely 
had my trunks undergone examination, than 
they were handled by the men belonging to 
the various packets, and we bid fair to go to 
Calais in different vessels, till I determined 
to take my passage with my worthy old friend 
in the Countess ; but as from adder to ladder* 
may make the subject of another communica- 
tion, I shall shove off from the Pier and close 
the present, with a hope that it will find a 
corner in your Gazette, in which case you 
shall again hear from Yours, &c. &c. 
Humpurey Fett, 
Currier and Tanner, 


* The ladders by which the Packets are boarded at 
Dover and Calais. 


————- 





DRAMA. 
KING’S THEATRE. 

Tue Barbiecre di Siviglia has not continued 
his attractions to any great extent. Cata- 
lani’s appearance to-night has pre-occupied 
every disposable place, and the Opera will be 
crowded trom floor to ceiling. The Nuoro 
Funatico is merely different from the original 
(such a favourite in the days of Naldi) by the 
introduction of some other music by the in- 
comparable syren. 





DRURY LANE. 
Degenerate as the taste of the public may 
be called with respect to Theatrical entertain- 
ments, and much as this degeneracy has been 
fostered and-promoted by the Managers 
themselves, who have supplied their audiences 
with every species of amusement but that 
which it should have been their pride and 
duty to encourage ; yet we did entertain a 
hope (a frnitless one, it should appear) that 
at all events the great Father of our Drama 
would have met with some respect; that he 
whose:works have-survived a period of more 
than two centuries, and in each succeeding 
age have acquired an additional share of ad- 
miration; that at least Shakspeare might have 
escaped the general wreck of taste, and have 
been handed down to our posterity as we 
ourselves received him, unaltered, unpol- 
luted, undefiled. That we have been disap- 
pointed in the wishes we had formed ; and 
that, not satisfied with one of the finest come- 
dies that was ever written in this or any 
other language, some profane scribbler has 
thought proper to turn the Merry Wives 
of Windsor into a modern opera;—it now 
becomes our painful duty to record. Much 
as has been said upon this subject, and every 
lover of our immortal Bard must be delight- 
ed to find that the ide has been, generally 
speaking, so strongly reprobated, yet we 
feel it our duty to entet our serious protest 
against this wretched invention, which ean- 
not be defended by the slightest plea, of ex- 
pedience, of advantage, or necessity. The 
outrage that was committed by the alteration 
ot the Comedy of Errors, and The Two Gentle- 
men of Veruna, was advocated upon the 
ground, that the plays themselves wanted 
incident and character ; and that as “ They 
who live to please must please to live,” so 
the Town would have no objection to the in- 
troduction of a little music, to render them 
more striking and attractive. But in the pre- 
sent instance no such defence can be set up, 
and the only resource we have left, is to 
mourn over this insult offered to the “ illus- 
trious dead,”’ and pity the man who shall be 





rash enough to contess himself the author of 
it. On Friday evening, then, Shakspeare’s 
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Merry Wives of Windsor, with the intersper- 
sion, as the play bills have it, of a certain 
number of songs and duets, was performed 
for the first time. And now, gentle Reader, 
what think you these songs and duets are, 
which we are told are entirely selected from 
the ‘¢ plays, poems, and sonnets” of the 
author? You will hardly believe it, but they 
are literally nothing more than a long string 
of “ shreds and patches,”—a line from one 
play, two from another play, then two from 
one of the sonnets, and, lastly, to make up 
the number, another odd line from Venus 
and Adonis! This, with the exception of the 
Cuckoo Song, and a prose speech out of 
Love’s Labour lost, is the character of them 
all. No harlequin’s jacket ever exhibited so 
motley a composition, and they are withal 
so badly stitched together, that many of them 
are utterly unintelligible, and whether “ said 
or sung,” convey not the slightest meaning 
of any sort or kind. So much for the piece 
as it is now represented. Of the acting upon 
this occasion, we must first notice the Falstaff 
of Dowton, which, though not quite so rich 
and racy as we could have wished, was 
nevertheless a very creditable performance, 
and we have little doubt will add consider- 
ably to his reputation as an actor. In some 
of the scenes, indeed, he appeared rather too 
quick and snappish for the good-natured fat 
Knight ; but in others, particularly his inter- 
views with Mrs. Quickly, and his last meet- 
ing with Ford, he did ample justice to the 
character. Wallack’s Master Ford is like- 
wise deserving of much commendation. He 
appeared to have taken considerable pains 
with it, and played it in a style less ap- 
proaching to the melo-dramatic, than. he is 
usually accustomed to; the consequence of 
which was, that it was so much the more 
natural and cotréet.* Harley’s Slender was 
also a very clever performance. Itis, in= 
deed, but a trifling part; but it requires a 
good actor to fill it, and it was very happily 
hit off. Of Mr. Oxberry’s Shallow, we know 
not what to say. Has this gentleman ever 
read over his part with any attention? or has 
he ever listened at the rehearsal, to what the 
other characters say of this Justice? If not, 
we will take the liberty of suggesting to him, 
that Shallow wasin every respect a perfect 
gentleman: that he had been a “ gay de- 
ceiver” in his. youth, knew where the ‘* Bona 
Robas lived,’ and had heard the “ chimes 
at midnight ;” that with the vanity natural 
to an old man, he was a little of the “ lau- 
dator temporis. acti,” and could not help 
sometimes reminding his friends, that at 
** Clement’s. Inn” they frequently talked 
of “Mad Shallow yet.” Now of all this 
Mr. O. seemed to be utterly ignorant, and his 
Country Justice was consequently hardly 
genteel enough for a London constable. Mr. 
Browne, whom we were sorry to see put 
into Sir Hugh, was very flat and unenter- 
taining. The part is quite out of his line, 
and, notwithstanding his efforts, he could 


us by detailing most piteously the herrors of 
he ‘* wintry wind.” Miss Stephens and 
Miss Cubitt were both of them as much out 
of their proper places as this gentleman. 
The merriment, the archness, the vivacity of 
the two Windsor wives, in their hands was 
completely lost ; and even the Cuckoo Song, 
arranged as a duet, and with all the additional 
foolery that Dowton threw into it, by em 
bracing the ladies alternately at the conclu- 
sion of each verse, scarcely got a hand. 
Upon the whole, indeed, we have rarely 
seen a piece containing any dramatic merit 
produce so little effect; and we trust that 
those persons who feel an interest in this 
Theatre, will suggest the propriety of its 
being speedily withdrawn. In its present 
state, it is an insult to Shakspeare, an insult 
to common sense, and an annoyance to every 
man who knows how to estimate a sterling 
comedy. Let it therefore be once more 
restored to its pristine form and shape, and 
divested of the useless and absurd additions 
by which it is now encumbered and defaced. 

A miserable attempt at humour, called a 
Burlesque Entertainment, and bearing the 
title of Rumfustian Innamorato, was pertorm- 
ed for the first time on Tuesday. Where this 
choice production was picked up, or by 


able to learn. We should imagine that it 
must have been intended for one of the 
minor theatres, probably the East or the West 
London; but being found upon perusal too 
coarse and vulgar for their refined audiences, 
was finally offered to, and accepted at, Drury 
Lane. These pieces, even the best of them, 
are very unfit for the regular Stage, and 
should be represented as rarely as possible ; 
but when, as in the present case, they have 
nothing to recommend them but a certain 
number of bad parodies, intermingled with 
pot-house phrases and familiar oaths, they 
should be driven with indignation from the 
Stage. The performers, particularly Knight 
and Harley (for Oxberry, as usual, was 
hoarse, and had no voice in the business,) did 
all they could to procure for it a favourable 
reception ; but as the best jokes that were 
prt into their mouths were nothing better 
than *“* You be d—d,” *“* Who the h—Ii are 
you?” “ D—n me if you don’t,” and such 
like elegancies of expression, it will be 
easily conceived that their efforts were un- 
availing. The gods, however, were deter- 
mined that it should have another hearing, 


whom it was written, we have not been} 


so remarkable aytalent for music, that he has 
been introduced to His Majesty, and had the 
honour of displaying his precocious powers 
before a splendid Court. This. child, it is 
peer) may become an English Mozart. 

e already plays any piece at sight, has an 
extraordinary musical memory, and composes 
extemporarily with taste. 

Questions and Answers.—At this game lately 
it was asked, why the marriage of the Duke 
of Cumberland was the most religious of any 
of the Royal family ? The answer,—because 
he showed that he was fond of (p)Salms ; and 
she, that she loved Him. 

Ship-preserving.—Sir H. Davy and Sir Ro- 
bert Seppings have been at Portsmouth ap- 
plying a chemico- mechanical process, by way 
of experiment, for the preservation of ship- 
ping. This consists of the introduction of 
iron or zinc in union with the coppering on 
the bottoms of vessels, by which means their 
sheathing is rendered electro-negative, and 
resists the corrosive action of the salt water. 
The Samarang of 28 guns, the Manly gun- 
brig, and several boats, have been coppered 
on the new principle. 

Anecdote of Nelson.—At Yarmouth, the 
Wrestlers’ Inn is more celebrated for the 
jeu d'esprit of the immortal Nelson than any 
thing else ; who, when the landlord requested 
permission to call it Nelson’s Hotel, and 
place his Lordship’s arms over the door, gave 
him full permission to do the former, sug- 
gesting at the same time the omission of the 
latter ceremony, on the ground that he had 
no arms to spare.—( Sayings and Doings. ) 

The capital of England is the only place in 
the world where thieves voluntarily assume a 
notorious costume to distinguish themselves 
from their fellow citizens.—The cut of the 
coat, tie of the neckcloth, and sleek curl of 
the hair above the ears, are all as distinct 
and peculiar as livery, parochial garb or 
badge. Honest men shetld be prohibited 
from imitating what is equivalent to brand- 
ing or ironing in otlier countries. 

The Diorama, — The last picture exhibited 
at the Diorama in Paris is painted by M. 
Daguerre, and represents the ruins of the 
Chapel at Holyrood-house. It was before 
its restoration in the year 1816 that M. Da- 
guerre visited Holyrood; and he has repre- 
sented the chapel therefore in its state of 
dilapidation. Illuminated by the vague and 
uncertain light of the moon, the disk of which 
is occasionally covered with fleecy clouds 





and as the pit and boxes could not equal 
them either in number or in noise, they con- 
sequently divided the house upon the ques- 
tion. —Lodoiska preceded it, and the Cataract 
tollowed—a choice evening's entertainment 
for an enlightened public!!! 





POLITICS. 
Tue Chancellor of the Exchequer has made 
his financial statement for the year ; of which 
it is sufficient for us to say, that itexhibits an 
increased and increasing revenue and a di- 





make nothing of it. Fenton, the “ youthful 


minution of taxation. The four-per-cents are 


Fenton,” who ‘ capers and dances,” and | to be paid off.—The Dey of Algiers, it seems, 
smells April and May,” was assigned to|having a short memory, has begun his old 


Braham. We have heard that there was|trade of piracy. Our Consul has therefore 
much difficulty in inducing him to take this) heen withdrawn; and one of our sloops has 
part. This shows his good sense. He at! given hima refresher, by destroying a Moor- 


all events must have continually felt the 
awkwardness and absurdity of his situation, 
for many of his entrances served for no other 
purpose than to interrupt the business of 
the play. Nay, in one of Stanfield’s finest sun- 


jish ship of war within sight of the Haram. 





VARIETIES. 


Musical Prodigy.—A boy named George 
shining scenes, he was compelled to amuse | Aspull, only eight years of age, has displayed 


which diminish its splendour, the first impres- 
sion made by this picture is irresistibly me- 
lancholy. The recollections which the sight of 
the ruins awakens, are of a nature well calcu- 
lated to plunge the mind into a kind of re- 
verie, which however is far from unpleasing, 
Independently of the means employed to 
vary the appearance of the clouds and the 
brilliance of the light of the moon, the artist 
has introduced ‘several episodical circum- 
stances to augniént} if possible, the general 
impression of his picture. In the midst of 
the ruins he has represented a female, dressed 
in a white robe, with a black girdle, praying 
near a tomb on which she has placed her 
lamp. ‘ Whatis the feeling which has drawn 
her at midnight, to the heart of such a soli- 
tude?’ While every spectator is putting this 
question to himself, and answering it accord- 
ing to his individual disposition, a flute 
which appears to sound from, the same 
place, breathes forth an old Scotch air, and 
completes the illusion, 
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- sl EPIGRAM. 
‘om 8 a silk cravat. 
In fashion’s felhes hot: 
Said Jack, “‘ Your tie is spital, Tom?” 
* No,’ answered Tom, ‘ ’tis NoT!’ 
TEUTHA. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


There is preparing for publication, the Extracts from 
a Journal written on the Coasts of Chili, Peru, and 
Mexico, in the years 1820, 1821, and 1822; containin 
some Account of the recent Revolutions, together with 
Observations on the State of Society in those Countries, 
by Captain Basi! Hall, R. N. 

New Edition of Swift’s Works, with additional 
Letters, Tracts, and Poems, not hitherto published, is 
also annqunced by Sir Walter-Scott. 

Mr. Cochrane, whose extraordinary pedestrian ex- 
— Asia and in the Northern regions of the Kussian 

tmpire have excited so much wonder, is printing his 
Travels. He penetrated in one direction to the ut- 
most boundaries of Russia towards America, where he 
was stopped by authority; and we understand that his 
adventures bear altogether a character of nuvelty and 
peculiar interest. 

Ellen Ramsey, a Tale of Fashionable Life, is an- 
nounced for next week hy a young lady, and is well 
spoken of as an example of Novel which has lately been 
getting out of fashion. 

The Ist vol. of Mr. Godwin’s History of the Com 












scnaieiemimndsiaiie 
from the pen of the Author of “ Calthorpe,” “ The 
Lollards,” and “‘ Other Times.” 

We handed our Correspondent’s letter to the proper 
quarter, and learn that considerable progress has been 
made in the printing of the concluding volumes of 
Kirby and Spence’s Entomology, and that~-it will be 
published in the course ofa few months. 





LIST OF WORKS PUBLISHED SINCE OUR LAST? 

Howell’s Characters of Theophrastus, royal 8vo. 2ls. ; 
imperial 8vo. td. 11s. 6d.—Wood’s Essay on the Genius 
of Homer, 8vo. 7s. 6d.—Godwin’s History of the Com- 
monwealth, Vol. I. containing the Civil War, 8vo. 14s.— 
Sayings and Doings, 3 vols. 8vo. 1/. 10s.—I1 Pastore 
Incantato, and other Poems, post 8vo. 7s. 6d.—Australia, 
and other Poems, by J. K. Hervey, 12mo. 6s.—Things in 
General, being Delineations of Persons, Places, &c. 
Vol. I. 12mo. 7s. 6d.—Chatfield on the Darker Ages, 
8vo. 7s. 6d.—Country Belles, or Gossips Outwitted, 
3 vols. 12mo. 18s.—Percival’s Poems, 8vo. 16s.—Me- 
moirs of a Deist, 8vo. 6s.—Cambridge Classical Exami- 
nation, 8vo. 4s.—De la Beche’s Geological Memoirs, 
8vo. 18s.—Guide to Mounts Bay and Lands End, 8vo. 10s. 
—Piain Instructions to Executors and Administrators, 
8vo. 5s.—The Modern Traveller (Part 1, Palestine,) 
18mo. 2s. 6d.—Espinasse on the Law of Actions on 
Statutes, royal 8vo. 17s.—Hinton’s Guide to Prayer, 
8vo. 9s.—Tuthill’s English Translation of the Latin 
Pharmacopeia, 8vo. 7s.; 18mo. 4s.—The Edinburgh 
Review, No. 76, 8vo. 6s. 




















wealth of England, which has just (we believe this day) 
appeared, contains the Civil War from 1640 to 1645. It 
sets out with a notice of Coke, Selden, Hampden, and 
Pym, as “ founders of the Commonwealth ;” and ends 
i hog King’s wintering at Oxford, after the defeat of 
aseby. 

Mr. Bernard Bartonbas in the press a new work, en- 
titled Poetic Vigils. 

Idwal, a Poem in three Cantos, with Notes, will 
shortly be published. 

The Jews of the British West India Colonies, syn- 
thetically arranged, by George Robinson, Esq. will ap- 
pear in a few days. 

The Life of Joanna of Sicily, Queen of Naples, is 
nearly ready for publication. 

A History of Waterford, from the earliest period to 
the present time, is preparing for the press by the 
Rev. Richard Ryland, and may be expected in the 
course of the Spring. 

More Novels.—Early in March are to appear Rosa- 
loria, or, the Demon Dwarf; a Romance by the Au- 
thor of Rhodomaldi ; and the Syren of Venice, a Ro 
mance by the Author of Parga. 

If the British Drama is low in character, it is be- 
coming low in price. A new edition of the Theatre has 
c d publication; and Sherwood & Co. have 
absolutely sent Pizarro,as No. I. from the press, in 
double co 8vo. or ted with a famous Wood- 
cut, and at the cost of Three-pence. 








ASTRONOMY. 


Evening Amusements for March. 


The Geocentric Latitude and Longitude of a planet is 
its apparent situation in the heavens, as seen trom our 
Earth, We have given them for two days in the month, 
that the student may find their places on the Celestial 
Globe. We have likewise given the latitude and longi- 
tude of the Moon for five different days, at 8 o’clock in 
the evening, for the same purpose, and would recom- 
mend their being transferred to the Terrestrial Globe, to 
find out in what part of the world they continue above 
the horizon without setting,—where they are in their 
zenith at any particular hour, where ing, and where 
setting. Thus we find, on the Ist March, Jupiter is 
nearly on the Tropic of Cancer, consequently does not 
set to the inhabitants near the Arctic Circle, and passes 
perpendicularly over the heads of those in latitude 
23° 32'N. Many evenings (when the weather obscures 
the stars) may be thus usefully and profitably employed. 

‘he discovery and powers of the magnetic needle, its 
great utility to the astronomer, navigator, and sur- 
veyor, &c. will fill up others. History may occasionally 
be introduced with much advantage, and Voyages and 
Travels afford a never-failing fand of interest and im- 
provement. ith respect to the latter, we would sug- 

est that each individual have a map of the world before 

im, and the younger persons be required to give the 





It is well known that Galland’s French translation of 

the collection of “Th d and One Nights,” from 
which the versions into other European languages have 
been made, was so imperfect as to contain only the 
smaller number of those celebrated ‘Tales. The public 
will therefore learn with interest, that Mr. Ackermann 
has in considerable forwardness a Translation of that 
pant of this Collection, which has not yet appeared in an 
‘English dress, from a complete copy of the original, 
which the eminent Oriental scholar, Mr. von Hammer, 
of Vienna, was fortunate enough to meet with during his 
diplomatic mission at Constantinople. 
Autographs.—A foreign merchant has recently brought 
a precious collection of about 3000 Autographs to 
London, which being accompanied by biographical 
notes, are rendered more generally interesting than 
they would be were they confined to the mere signa- 
tures, &c. which are suffici to rec d such 
documents to the curious. They are divided into seve- 
ral distinct classes :— 

Ex. gr. lst. A great number of Charters, from 
Charles VI1. to Louis XVIIL. of France. 2d. Cele- 
brated persons in England,' such as James I1., Crom- 
well, Marlborough, Locke, Pope, Blackstone, Boling- 
broke, Garrick, Gibbon, Robertson, Hume. 3d. Great 
men of the period of Louis XIV. ; Flechier, Bordaloue, 
Turenne, Conde, Richlieu, Col le Brun, Mignard, 
Boileau, La Fontaine. And 4¢l. di 



































latitude and long’ of those places mentioned par- 
ticularly by the traveller or mariner, with their history, 
politics, customs, manners, and any other information 
which the superior knowledge of the parent or teacher 
may require. These exercises will be found uncom- 
monly interesting, and fix a lasting impression on the 
mind of the pupil. 
Phases of the Moon. 
y First Quarter .......... 84 2" 10™ 
© Full Moon ............,.14 17 37 
C Last Quarter............21 23 11 
@ New Moon...........-..30 3 2 
|__Long. | Lat. | Visible Conjunction. 
Days.|s. D. “aa M. D =H 








1/11 21 94 34n.) 912 Det 
7/2 7453 ln] 12 8 DEQ 
13|5 3 44/3 43s.) 12 12 Dog 
19 | 7 28 57/3 40s.) 1515 ) 


25 |10 11 42/2 15 N. 
March1, Mercury risesSEDE3E. 175 43™ 
culminates .............22 16 
—— 25, § rises EbS...........17 32 




















» P & age, 
including J.’Hopital, Amyot, Montaigne, Malherbe, 
&c. Sth. Italian; Ariosto, Tasso, Machiavel, Metas- 
tasio, Domenichino, &c. 6th. German; Copernicus, 
Leibnitz, Wieland, Herder, Klopstock, Schiller, Gocthe, 
Kant, Mengs, Mozart, &c. 7th. French Revolutionists, 
such as Robespierre, Collot d’Herbois, Carriere, &c. 
And 8th. Famous Frenchmen of the last age ; Buffon, 
Diderot, d’Alembert, Marmontel, &c. To these Auto- 
graphic riches of former times, we understand, are 
added an immense number of Autographs by dis- 
tinguished contemporaries. The whole series is of 
great interest, and if it comes to be disposed of, as it 
probably will, must excite a strong sensation among 
our amateurs in that way. 

The forthcoming Romance of “ The Witch Finder,” 
which we announced last week, is, we omitted to say, 








culminates ..............23 4 
Long. Lat. 
Days.|s. D. m| D. M. 
1 j10 13 55) 0 34s. 
25 11118 8] 2 16s, 
March 1, Venus rises SEb E}E, 175 11™ 
culminates ..............21 33 
— 25, 2? rises ESEZE. ..,.....16 56 
culminates ...............22 1 
| Long. Lat. 
Days.|3s. D. Mj . M. 
1 j10 3 14] 0 18N,. 
25 (ll 2 14) 0 56s. 























a 

Venus, on the 25th, will have 10 dig. E 
illumined. 

March 1, Mars rises E}S. ...... 8% om 
culminates .,............13 56 
— 25, d rises EZN, ......-.. 5 50 
culminates ...........+..12 0 

Long. Lat. 

Days.| s. p. M.| D. M. 

1 | 6 11 53) 3 25n. 

25 |6 4 20) 3 15N. 

Mars, throughout the month, is in the con- 
stellation Virgo, and 16°15" gd gym. ¢ 
will be an interesting object to the pupil as 
an evening star, and direct him to the con- 
stellation inwhich it appears. § © g 244 16". 

March 1, Jupiter culminates .... 7% 14™ 
sets NW3W. ............15 34 
25, % culminates .......... 5 51 
SCUS 0... cc ccicccceccces Ld 12 





























Long. | Lat. | Conj. 
Days.) 8. Dp. M.|D. M. 


1/3 1 6) 0 4n./30¢ 10% 
25} 3 219) 0 7N.|2f « 
20 63h 


, 40 © 

Jupiter, throughout the month, is between 
and to the northward of 7 I, varying little 
more than 1° in his apparent position. 2,’s 
appearances will be exceedingly interesting 
while passing the meridian ; and as this takes 
place ge the evenings of the month, the 
student will have an excellent opportunity 
of observing his Satellites and watching their 
motion. When the Satellite is to the right 
hand approaching 2{, it is then in the su- 
perior part of its orbit; when on the left 
hand approaching 2/, itis in the inferior part 
of its orbit. The eclipses visible before mid- 
night are, 








Ist Emer. | 2d Emer. 3d Sat. 
D oH. OM. D «6. M.|D. H. M. 
8 8 0 3 11 103}2 9 17} im. 


15 9 55§/25 8 183/212 30 em. 








22 11 51 
31 8 153 
oat 8h 30m Invisible on 


2{ face at 8h 30m 





dD. D. 
6...01d3| 7...1stSat. 
9...© 163) 13...3d Sat. 
24,..14¢3 OC} 26...2d Sat. 
30...1stSat. 
March. 1, Saturn culminates..., 4° 16m 
sets NWbW43W. ...... 11 41 
—— 25, lh culminates ........ 2 57 
sets NWbW3W....... 10 25 
Long. Lat. 
Days.| s. D. M.| D. M. 
1 {118 36)2 2s. 
25 | 1 20 44] 1 57s. 

Saturn is still in the neck of the Bull. 
March 1, Georgian risesSEZE. 16" 18™ 
—=—— culminates ............. 20 12 
—— 25, W rises .......00-006 14 53 
culminates .............. 18 47 

Long. Lat. 

Days.| 8. D. M.| D. M. 

1 | 9 14 45] © 22s. 
25 | 9 15 30| 0 23s. 


























TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

*,* We have the pleasure to announce to our Readers 
a series of short Papers, under the title of Traditions of 
the Western Highlands of Scotland ; which, we trust, 
will be found to be as curious and interesting as they 
are original. 

More of the Milton MS. anon. 

X. Y. must send the answers before we can determine. 


Erratum.—The head of Jeu d’esprit, by being placed 
after, instead of before, the lines “‘ Honesty not the best 
Policy,” in our last, became a grammatical error. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 
Connected with Literature andthe Arts. 


; Sir ASTLEY C 


Incorporated Society for the Ma: Laut Distribution 


JOURNAL. OF THEY 
GIR ASTLEY COOPER, Bart.—Just published, 


an original Drawing by Mr. J. 








rice 12s. a splendid Portrait and an excellent Likeness of 
PER, Bart. Surgeon to the King, &c. &c. from 
Ww RUBIDGE 


ES. LETTRES. 


Speedity , 
MEMOIRS ot the Life, Character, and Works 











CRE m 


will be published, 


of the late celebrated Sculptor, ANTONIO CANOVA; with 


an Historical Sketch of Modern Sculpture. From original Docu- 





























. ions, ¢ uri in Italy. 
ii the LITERAR . “ London: Published by Mr. Cox, St. ‘Thomas’s-street, South- ments and ee 3 MEMES, ie Tour in Italy 

GENERAL MEETING of the Members of this | wark; and Messrs. Hurst, Robinson, & Co. Pt to His . & es . 

Society will be held at the Society’s Chambers, No. 4, Lin- | Majesty, 8, Pall-Mall, and go, Cheapside. baperine nS Pindentas &e. trom Deeintane by Me [omy id 
soln’ Fields, on Wednesd: 4 the lpi 7 : try i SEC. ES . Mr. ’ 
coe rest chaise Utheses, ened tees teueeaiian of other baal” (PHE HARMONICON.— The Subscribers to OLYMPIA. ‘Topography, illustrative of the 
ness.—The Chair will be taken precisely at Two o’clock. this elegant and popular Work, and the Musical World in actual State of Olympia and the Ruins of the City of Elis. 

CHARLES SYMMONS, D.D. eneral, are respect ) that the Harr will for By JOHN SPENCER STANHOPE, Esq. FS. 
JAMES ANDERSON, LL.D. | > Regi the future be published by Samuel Leigh, 18, Strand, to whom orrespondent of the Institute of France. 
J. B. NICHOLS, F.S.A. P . it is req that all Orders and Communications to the Editors Printing for Rodwell & Martin, New Bond-street. 
I H INSTITUT! oN Pp. lt Mall.—Th may be add oo Number we = is & 1 are ab te oor’ The Rev. Daniel Wilson’s Tour on the Continent 
TIS ‘Ss all.—T tain, amor other interesting Articles: I. Introduction ‘an ‘ v. y ’ ‘ . 
tte the Exhibition saiead of the Works of Modern | AFity for P. Forte, RawlingsIl- The Austrian Hymn, with four Storely will be published, neatly printed in emall Gro. 


Artists, is Open daily from Ten in the Morning until Five in the 
Evening.—Admission 1s.—Catalogue 1s. 
y order) JOHN YOUNG, Keeper. 
The remaining Subscribers to the Engraving from Mr. West’s 
picture of ** Our Saviour Healing the Sick in the Temple,” who 
have not received their Impressions, may receive them upon ap- 
plication at the British Institution 


Variations, for P. Forte, Haydn—Ill. New Vienna Waltz, with 
three Trios, for P. Forte, Hummel—IV. Song, *‘ | attempt from 
love’s sickness to fly,” Purcell—V. Scotch Song, ** O ye shall 
walk in silk attire,” sung by Miss Paton—VI. Terzetto, Mozart 
(little known in this eountry,) all with Accompaniments for 
P. Forte—Memoir of Ferdinand Ries—On the Swiss Ranz de 
Vaches—Memoir of Mercadante—Rey. Mr. Smyth on the Errors 





BILLING TONIAN SYSTEM of SINGING, 
in Twelve Golden Rules. As an Addenda to the celebrated 
Glee, ** Glorious Apollo’s Reply.” Dedicated to the Miss Oriels. 
Non Apollinis magis verum 
+ Atque hoc, responsum est.— Terence. 

Dama non dica ** non posso cantare,” ‘‘ non ho orecchio,”’ 
“non ho voce ”’—giacche, quand’ anche non dotata che d’un 
filo di voce, pud ciascheduna imparare a cantare con forza e 
sentimento, ed in quella animata ardente e casta energia di stile, 
che qua dagnando 1 cuori inche chi ascolta chi si é d’un 
anima dotati.—Vide ist Golden Rule, translated by Sig. Guido 
Sorelli of Florence.——Preston, Dean-street, Soho—Price 2s. 

in 4to. price a in beards, ps 
RURAL ARCHITECTURE; or, a Series of 
Desigus for Ornamental Cottages, ges, Farm and Boat 
Houses, &c.&c. Accompanied by Ground Plans and Geometrical 
Elevations. By P. F. ROBINSON, Architect. 

London: Printed for James Carpenter & Son, Old Bond-street. 
~~Tn Royal folio, price 3l. 3s. ; or on India paper, 4l. 7s. 6d. 
PHIRTY - FIVE” VIEWS “on ‘the’ ‘Thames’ at 

Richmond, Eton, Oxford, and Windsor. 
Drawn by W. WESTALL, A.R.A. 
Any number of this work may be had separate, price gs.; or on 
lndia paper, 12s. 6d. 
Printed for Rodwell & Martin, 46, New Bond-street. 

















2 Published this day, price 2s. 6d. 
NATIVE LAND; or, Return from Slavery. 

An Opera, now performing at the Theatre Royal Covent 
Garden, with unusual success. By WILLIAM DIMOND, Esq. 
Author of “ The Foundling of the Forest,” ** Conquest of Ta 
rento,” ** Lady and the Devil,” &c. &c.——Printed tor 

. 8. Kirby, Corner of Warwick-lane, Paternoster-row. 

ETSCH’S DESIGNS tor SCHILLER’S FRI- 

DOLIN, will be ref for Publication on the 5th March. 
Part |. 4s-—Henry MOSES’ vings in Outline of a Series of 
Eight Designs by Retsch, to iliustrate the beautiful Ballad of 
Fridolin, or the Road to the Iron Foundery, by Schiller. The 
Bailad in the original German, and a Translation by J. P. Collier, 
Esq. Author of the Poetical Decameron, will be printed on alter- 
nate pages, the same size as the Designs, with a Prose Descripti 








of On the Works of Charles Dibdin—Interesting 
Particulars relative to Mozart—The Operas, copious Review o 
usic, with Extracts, Foreign Musical Report, &c. 

London: Printed for Samuel Leigh, 18, Strand ; W. Blackwood, 
Edinburgh; R. Milliken, Dublin; and sold by all Booksell: 


ETTERS trom an ABSENT BROTHER: 
“ containing some Actount of a Tour on the Continent, in the 
Summer of 18a3.—The ad edit. (the ist edit. was not printed for 
sale:) to which is prefixed, a Preface, containing the Author’s 
Reasons for the Publication. 

Printed for George Wilson, Essex-street, Strand. 
Mrs. Graham's new Works on South America. 
Next month will be published, by Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, 


Brown, & Green; and John Murray, 
J QURNAL of a VOYAGE to BRAZIL, and 








and Music Sellers. 


rPHE ADMIRERS of the DRAMA are respect- 
fully informed, that an elegant sobeate Elton of the best 
Dramatic Pieces, at less than One Half the Price of the cheapest 
Editions, entitled THE LONDON STAGE, commenced last 
Saturday. First Number contains Pizarro, with a fine Em- 
bellish price P The work will be beautifully 
printed and embellished, and rival in correctness the most ex- 
ensive Editions. A Number, price Threepence, will be pub- 
ished every Saturday, containing either a Tragedy, a Comedy, 
an Opera, or Two Farces, each Piece embellished with a spirited 
Engraving. Every Number will be complete in itself; so that 
the purchaser need only buy those Pieces which he prefers, and 
can bind them in volumes as he pleases. A General Title will be 
iven at the commencement, which will be repeated every 10 
rts, and every 40 Numbers. 
No. Il. contains The Padlock and The Miser (both for 3d.) 
with 2 superior Embellishments.—A Part, containing 4 Weekly 
Numbers, price 1s. will be published on the 1st of avery. Month, 
‘or circulation with the M i Part I. will be published on 
the ist of April, containing Pizarro, The Hypocrite, fhe Duenna, 
The Padlock, and The Miser, price 1s. 
Published for the Proprietors, by Sherwood, Jones, & Co. 
Paternoster-row; printed by Gye & Balne, 38, Gracechurch- 
street; and sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 
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IN THE PRESS. 

In March, with Maps and Views of Cities, remarkable Scenery, 

A; Costumes of the Natives, Antiquities, kc. dK 

Sx MONTHS’ RESIDENCE and TRAVELS 
in MEXICO: containing Remarks on the present State of 

New Spain, its Natural Productions, State of Society, Manufac- 

tures, Trade, Agriculture, and Antiquities. 

By W.BULLOCK, F.L.S. Proprietor of the late London Museum. 

Printed for John Murray, Albemarle-street. 








of each Plate, translated from the German. The Work will be 
published in Two Parts, bow Rg Retsch’s Designs to 
Goethe’s Faust, also engraved by H. Moses. . 

Printed for Septimus Prowett, 269, Strand, opposite Arundel-st. 


‘This day is ready 
POINTS of HUMOUR, No. Il. Illustrated by 
George Cruikshank. This Work contains Passages from ce- 
lebrated Comic Writers, selected for the Humour of Situation, 
which are illustrated by 10 large Plates, drawn and id by 





Ons day the 27th of March, will be published, printed uni- 
formly with the former volume, with 13 Maps, &c. and 26 
finished Engravings by Finden, after Drawings of the most 
FOURN Subjects, by ECO iD'VOVaG 4l. 14s. 6d. 
OURNAL of a SECON OYAGE for the 
Discovery of a North West Passage from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, performed in the Years 1621, 22, 23, in His Majesty’s 
Ships Fury and Hecla, under the orders o 
CAPTAIN WILLIAM EDWARD PARRY, R.N. 
Printing for John Murray, Albenrarle-street. 





George Cruikshank, in his best manner. This Part contains 
several Scenes from Smollett and Pigault Le Bran. 12 Wood-cuts, 
exhibiting Minor Points of Humour, are given in the Letterpress, 
which is published in Royal vo. for 8s. ; with the Plates beauti- 
fully coloured, 19s.6d.; with the Plates and Woud-cuts on India 
pe r, 12s. 6d.——Printed for 

P Daldwyn, Newgate-street ; and R. Triphook, Old Bond-street. 

A new Edit. of No.1. is now ready. 


New Review, to be published every Two Months. 
Early in larch will a) pear . No. L. of a 
[HE UNIVERSAL REVIEW; or, Chronicle 


of the Literature of all Nations. The vast and perpetually 
increasing abundance of English Publication, and the new vigour 
which political circumstances, and the general growth of the 
pular mind, have excited in Foreign Literature, deserve a more 
requent and comprehensive survey, than that which it is within 
the plan of our priacipal Reviews to give; and the deep and 
spreading influence of English Opinion in the Old and New 
forlds, unquestionably requires that it should be delivered in 
the spirit of manliness and integrity, sincere, learned, and im- 
partial. On the Continent, a new and brilliant period has opened, 
that almost resembles the agth Century, in the suddenness, mas- 
culine strength, and original splendour, of its i I exer- 
tion, In France, in Germany, throughout the North and East of 
Europe, from Siberia to Hungary, great acquisitions have been 
made in every region of mental and physical discovery, into 
which powerial and accomplished minds could break their way. 
Of these labours the English reader has been kept in general 
ignorance ; an i which it is p d will be within the 
scope of The Universal Review to enlighten. In Politics, ho- 
nouring the wisdom of their ancestors, ey will be the abettors 
neither of change nor of corruption. Their Principles are Con- 
stitutional and National. In_Keligion, not less honouring the 
holiness and sincerity of the Founders of the Established Church, 
they will respect conscientious differences of opinion. In Criti- 
cism, they will not indulge in Essay writing. General views and 
abstracts of the more imp classes of k ledge will be 
given from time to time; an original feature, which they con- 
template as of peculiar utility to the student. To meet the ra- 
fidity of modern publication, the Review will appear every Two 
lonths: a portion of each Number will be set apart for Foreign 
Works, In this mode, every work of the year, that can be con- 
ceived to be of any value, will be describe within the year; the 
purpose of The Univereat Review being altogether to give that 
sufficient and immediate knowledge of books, which may enable 
the student, the collector, and the general reader, to decide at 
once how far they may gratify their tastes, or assist their studies 
and opinions — The first Number will be published in March 
Watgh AS & Ww. 2. Watuslees,, Ave Matio-tens, London ; and 
a nnes, Edin! —*, ters ommunications, 
Bc. t0 be forwarded to G.'bs W-B. Whittaker, 

















In the Press, and speedily will be published, 
By G. & W. B. Whittaker Ave-Maria-lane, : 
(TRIALS ; a Novel. In Three Volumes, 12mo. 
By the Author of ‘* The Favourite of Nature.” 
In the course of this month will be published, 
MEMOIRS of CAPTAIN ROCK, the CELE- 
BRATED IRISH CHIEFTAIN ; with some Account of his 
Ancestors. Written by HIMSELF. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brown, & Green. 
In a few days will be published, by Baldwin, Cradock, & Joy, 8vo 
HE WEST INDIA COLONIES: the’ Calum- 
i d against them by the 


nies and Misrep i 1 
Review, Mr. Clarkson, Mr. Cropper, &c. Examined 
By JAMES M‘QUEEN. 














Edinburgh 
and Refuted. 
Preparing for Publication, by Archibald Constable & Co. Edin- 
burgh; and Hurst, Robinson, & Co. go, Cheapide, and 
8, Pall-Mall, London, x 
EXTRAC rs from a JOURNAL written on the 
Coasts of Chili, Peru, and Mexico, in the Years 1820, 1821, 
and 1822: containing some Account of the reeent Revolutions, 
together with Observations on the State of Society im those 
Countries. In 2 vols. Post 8vo. with a Chart. 
By Capt. BASIL HALL, R.N. Author of ** A Voyage to Loo Choo.” 
2. The Works of Jonathan Swift, D.D. Dean 
of St. Patrick’s, Dublin: contauning, stdiional Letters, Tracts, 
and Poems, not hitherto published. With Notes, and a Life of the 
Author. B: Walter Scott, Bart. ad edit. 19 vols. 8vo., 





Sir 
: On the ist of March will be published . 
PART L. of a CATALOGUE of BOOKS, in 


Philological, Classical, Historical, and Miscellaneous Lite- 








rature: on Magic, Witchcraft, 
&c.; on the Language, Science, Linge © &c. of Eastern Nations, 
and on Scottish and Irish History. On sale by James Duncan 


(late Ogle, Duncan, & Co.) 295, Holborn.—it being the intention 
of the Publisher to retire from the Old ; 
Business, in consequence of the death of his late Partner, the 
whole of the ks are marked at unnsually low prices. 








is capable of unlimited extension 

art II. containin: 
sive Stock of Theological Bo 
pre} ering and will be speedil. 


publish 
men who may wish to 


ok Department of the 


J. D.’s well-known exten- 
ks, Torsign and English, is now 


we Catalogues sent them imme- 


p there, during part of the Years 1821, 1822, and 
1823; including an Account of the Revolution which brought 
about the Independ of the Brazilian Empire. In 1 vol. gto. 
with Engravings. By MARIA GRAHAM. 
2. Journal of a Residence in Chile, and Voyage 
from the Pacific, in the Years 1822 and 1823; preceded by an 
Account of the Revolutions in Chile, since the Year 1810, and 
P larly of the ; of the Squadron of Chile under 
Lord Cochrane. By Maria Graham. 1 vol. gto. with Engravings. 











On the 1st March will be published, 2s. 6d. with a correct Map of 
Palestine and a View of Jerusalem, Part I. containing Palestine, 
ef'a new Work i 


to be entitled, 
ue MODERN ‘TRAVELLER; or, a Popular 
> i > hical, Hi ical, and Ti hical 


ption, Geograp ’ ’ pograp ’ 
of the various Countries of the Globe, compiled from the latest 
and best Authorities. The Work will appear in Monthly Parts, 
2s.6d.each. It will be printed in the ‘airs and will corre- 





spond in size, but with a fuller page, wi arpe’s Edition of 
the Poets and the Percy Anecdotes. Tro P to fom a Volume. 
Each Country will occupy a Part or Parts, according to the in- 
terest of the subject, so as to form a distinct work; Every Number 
will be illustrated with a Map of the Country, compiled from the 
best and latest Authorities, or some other elegant Embellishment ; 
and occasionally, when the subject requires it, additional Plates 
will be given, without charge. The Countries will not be given 
in strict geographical order; but directions will be given, toge- 
ther with general titles, at the conctusion of the work. 

L on: Printed for James Duncan, late Ogle, Duncan, & Co. ; 
Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh ; M. Ogle, Glasgow; and R. M. Toms, 
Dublin.—*,* A Prospectus may be had of all Booksellers. 








BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


In 8vo. price 4s. An 
ESSAY on the EFFECTS of IODINE on the 
HUMAN CONSTITUTION: with practical Observations on 
its Use in the Cure of Bronchocele, Scrofula, and the Tuberculous 
Diseases of the Chest andAbdomen. By W. GAIRDNER, M 
_ Printed for T. & G. Underwood, 32, Fleet-street. 
Mattaire’s Classics.—New Editions of the following, 
C . CASARIS COMMENTARII, 12mo. 
* ptice §s. Gd. bound.—C. Nepos, 12mo. 1s, Gd. bd.—Sallust, 
1amo. 2s. 6d. bd.—Virgil, 18mo. 3s. Gd. bd.—Homer, 12mo. 7s. bd. 
A few remaining Copies of the following may be had, 
Martial, 12mo. 3s. bd.—Ovidii Kpistola, lémo. 
3s. 6d. bd.—Muse Anglicane, 2 vols. 19mo. 7s. bd. 
London: Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Co. ; 
F. C, & J. Rivington; and G. & W. B, Whittaker. 





. in 1 vol. 8vo. Price 10s. 6d. boards, z 

IHE ENGLISH MASTER; or, Student’s Guide 
to Reasoning and Composition: exhibiting an Analytical 
View of the Enghsh Language, of the Human Mind, and of the 
Principles of Fine Writing. By WILLIAM BANKS, Private 
Teacher of Composition, Intellectual Philosophy, &c.—Printed 
for Lougman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brown, & Green, London, 

** The Work now submitted to the Public, is not the result of 
untried speculation, but is an outline of a course of instruction, 
which for many years he has delivered to his Pupils with the 
greatest success.””— ‘ace. 


‘ Price 2s. bound, we 
ATHURINI CORDERIIL COLLOQUIA SE- 
LECTA;; or, Select Colloquies of Mathurin Cordier. Better 
adapted to the Capacities of Youth, and titted for Beginners in 


the Latin Tongue, than any of his Colloquies, or any other book : 
yet published. The 18th edition, revised and corrected 
SAMUEL LOGG 


iy J » A.M. 

London: Printed for C. & J. Rivington ; J. Scatcherd ; Longman, 
Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Co.; T. Boosey & Sons; J. Richardson ; 
Baldwin, Cradock, & Joy; G. & W. B. Whittaker; and Simpkin 
& Marshall.—Of whom may be had, in 18mo. price 1s. 6d, bound, 

The London Vocabulary, English and Latin , 
designed for the use of Schools. By James Greenwood. Revise 
and arranged systematically, to advance the Learner in scientifi 
as well as verbal knowledge, by Nathaniel Howard. A new edit. 


In Bvo. price Ls. bound, 
Pp. VIRGILI MARONIS OPERA. Interpreta- 
* tione et Notis illustravit Carolas Ruwus, Soc. Jesu. jussa 
Christianissimi Regis, ad usum serenissimi Delphini. Juxta 
Editionem novissimam Parisiensem. Huic Editioni accessit Index 
accuratissimus, ante editis louge locupletior. Accessit insuper 
Clavis Metrico-Virgiliana, Studio et Opera JOANNIS CAREY, 
LL.D. in Usum phil J i 
Londini : Impensis C. et J. Rivington ; J. Cuthell ; J. Scatcherd ; 
Longman, Hur ees, Orme, et Soc. ; T. Boosey ; J. Ri 












rd. 
ra ‘ ‘ ichardson; E. Williams; Harding et ~; W. Ginger ; 
pet” ny who may be laciined oe = es J.Mawman ; Baldwin, Cradock, et Joy ; Sherwood, Jones, et She. ; 
sent concern having been long established, is now i ing, and | G. & W. B. Whittaker; T. Hamilton; J. Robinson; Simpkin et 
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